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A BREACH OF BRITISH PRIVILEGE. | imagined, against any additional feeling of 
felt | surprise at any additional foreign innovation. 
S1r,—I occasionally see your journal at| But, I was mistaken ; and I don’t mind 
the houses of my friends, and I am told that | acknowledging it. Much as I was prepared 
it occupies a highly influential and prominent | for, I was not prepared, sir, for Mr. BENJAMIN 
position among the periodicals of the present} Wensrer’s New ApeLpHi TuHEaTRe. 
time. For my own part, I carefully ab-| I shall probably be very severe in the 
stained from subscribing to you, when you | course of this letter ; but I will endeavour to 
started. I didn’t like the look of you, then ;| be reasonable and just at the same time. In 
and I don’t like the look of you, now. You) writing of Mr. Webster’s Innovation (for in 
are not English to the back-bone. You have) the good old English sense of the word it is 
more than once set up the foreigners—the | not a Theatre at all), I will bear lightly on 
jabbering, unwashed, unshaved foreigners, | the architect, Mr.T. H. Wyatt. I will assume 
who live on kickshaws and sour wine—as| that when he received his commission, it was 
examples to us. I doubt whether you really |saddled with certain conditions, which he 
believe that one Englishman is equal to two|was bound to fulfil, and did fulfil, as an 
Frenchmen, and six of any other nation. I|honest man. I will even endeavour to write 
doubt whether you know your Rule Britannia | of Mr. Webster himself more in sorrow than 
as you ought, and whether you sincerely feel| in anger, when I come to the personal part 
that we are the “dread and envy” of every|of the subject, so far as he is concerned. 
foreign community on the face of the earth. | First of all, however, I must take care to be 
No, sir, you won’t do for me—it may be! general, before I become particular (there 
disagreeable to you to know it—but you|are people out of your literary set, sir, who 
won't. understand the art of writing, though they 

Why do I write to you, then? For three | seldom care to practise it)—I must establish 
reasons. First, and foremost, to see whether | my principle and state my case, using a new 
you can be fair enough to both sides to print| paragraph for the purpose, and making it a 
something which is not written by one of|short one. You see { know all about it, 
your own set. Secondly, to perform an en-| although, I thank Heaven, I am not a literary 
tirely mew literary feat, in the character of| man. 
correspondent to a journal, by writing a| My principle is, That the English public 
letter to an Editor which doesn’t begin by|does not want to be made comfortable when 
flattering him. Thirdly, and lastly, to show | it goes to the Theatre; That this peculiarity 
you the results to which your precious} marks the great distinction between a British 
modern principles have led, and will continue | audience and a French audience; And that 
to lead, by quoting the last new example of|a manager who gives to the modest English- 
the invasion of the execrable foreign element, mau, who has not asked for it, the comlort- 
as now exhibited every night, not far from | able seat which the arrogant Frenchman has 
you, at the West End of the Strand. There} insisted on having long since, is a manager 
are my reasons; and here is my letter.}who gratuitously breaks down a_ grand 
Listen to the first, if you can. Print the|social distinction between France and Great 
last, if you dare. Britain, 

I have been, for some time, prepared} My case is, That Mr. Benjamin Webster 
for a great deal in the way of desertion of| has committed this grave patriotic offence at 
national principle. When beards (which you| The New Adelphi Theatre. 

Tecommended) began to grow on British} Now let us be moderate—let us be philo- 
faces—when shoeblacks (whom you en-|sophic—let us have this out logically by all 
couraged) began to ply in British streets—| manner of means, ‘Ihe Enylisi public dues 
when the word “entrée” appeared among|not want to be made comfortable when it 
the chops and steaks of British taverns ; aud) goes to the Theatre. Is there any man in 
when foreign opera companies could sing at|his senses who doubts this? Let him, in 
playhouse prices on the British stage, and| that case, remember the Old—yes, the fine, 
not be hooted off it—I was proof, as 1 fondly | old, genuine, British Adelphi Theatre, now 
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(Conducted by 


ulled down—and let him put his hand on | which I always score with an approving line 


is heart (as they did in the good old 
sterling comedies), and say whether he re- 
members a single comfortable place in the 
whole of that eminently national eclifice, 
ranging all over it from the floor to the 
eeiling? Let him say whether he remem- 
bers that Theatre as a scene of public, 
protests and riots in consequence of the | 
exquisite uneasiness of every seat in it, or as 
a scene of happy, crowded, cramped, per- 
spiring placidity, in which a British pit 
perched itself upon its native knife-boards, 
with its sides squeezed, its knees jammed, 
and its back unsupported, a spectacle of 
national discomfort and national content- 
ment, such as no other civilised city could 
show in any part of Europe? No! no! If 
an English audience wanted to be made 
comfortable, the old Adelphi Theatre could 
never have kept its doors open through a 
single season ; and certain other natioual— 
that is to say, universally uncomfortable— 
theatres still in existence, would be shut up. 
Are they shut up? Are they not, on the con- 
trary, crowded every night? Is a murmur 
ever heard from the contentedly-cramped 
audience? I promised you logic, just now ; 
and here you have it, I think, with a 
vengeance ! 

Having established my principle, and 
proved it by facts which no man can deny, I 
may now come down to details, and have it 
out personally with Mr. Webster. 

My first complaint is, that Iam bewildered 
by this innovating management, in two ways, 
even before I take my seat inside the New| 
Adelphi at all. In the first place, I am not| 
fined a shilling at the Box Ollice, for the| 
offence of wanting to engage a seat at the 
Theatre. Why not, when other theatres 
continue to fine me with perfect impunity ? 
If I really resented such treatment, I should 
bring those other theatres to their senses by 
not going near them till they had removed | 
their shilling tax. But I do nothing of the 
sort; I pay it uncomplainingly when I am/' 
asked for it, And here is Mr. Webster losing 
nioney in the vain attempt to teach me, as a 
true-born Englishman, not to let myself be 
taken in. And there are the other managers, 
who know the public better, langhing at him | 
in their sleeves, and profiting daily by the 
ee old system. Speaking as a man of 

nusiness, I don’t mind acknowledging that 
this bewilders me to begin with. 

‘Then again, when I go into the theatre, 
and pass the money-takers, and enter the 
lobbies, what do I see? Women—on my 
word of honour—quiet, civil, quick, neatly- 
dressed, attentive women, who give me my 
wepell gratuitously, and show me to my place, 
und expect nothing for it. Here is a pretty 
innovation! Women made useful in England, 
in an occupation which they are especially, 
well fitted to follow! Women removed from 
those fumous hearths aud homes of ours, 





in pencil, when my favourite authors present 
them to me in my favourite capital letters! 
What next, J should like to know? An in- 
offensive Englishman, well acquainted with the 
national customs, enters a theatre, after pay- 
ing to goin, keeping an extra shilling between 
his finger and thumb, to pay again as usual 
—expects to meet a scowling male extortioner 
in frowsy black who takes his bribe, as a 
matter of course, before he opens the door 
—and confronts instead a pleasant little 
woman, who never so much as looks in the 
direction of the visitor’s waistcoat-pocket, 
and waits on him as civilly as if she were 
his own servant. Upon my life, you might 
have knocked me into my seat with a fea- 
ther, when I first took it at the New Adelphi 
Theatre. 

Wait, though—I retract the word seat, as 
applied to Mr. Webster’s Orchestra Stalls, 
My idea—my national English idea of a 
stall-seat at a London theatre, implies some- 
thing which is too narrow and too high— 
something which slopes the wrong way, and 
lets me slide down till my knees fit nicely 
into the edge of the bench before me—some- 
thing entirely unconnected with carpets below 
and footstools in front—something, in short, 
which, in respect of its intense discomfort 
aud wretchedness, is the exact reverse of my 
seat at home, Do I meet with this at the 
New Adelphi? I can hardly write it for 
laughing ; but I actually sit, in this deplorably 
un-English building, in a real arm-chair, a 
luxurious private arm-chair—I can see the 
stage without craning my head till I get a 
stiff neck—my neighbours have room to pass, 
without squeezing me against my seat; 
and, to crown all, instead of paying more for 
these foreign luxuries than I pay for my 
national discomforts at my favourite national 
theatre, not a hundred miles off, I am actually 
charged a shilling less! Most ridiculous, is 
it not? 

1 stand up, and look about me. Why, here 
is an English Theatre, from every part of 
which everybody can see the stage. I remark 
a dress-circle with as much room in it as 
there is in the stalls; with seats which can 
be raised for the convenience of passing and 
repassing ; with special arrangements for hats, 
cloaks, aud opera-glusses ; with an open bal- 
cony in front, to show the bright colours of 
the ladies’ dresses—and, as I live, with arow 
of private boxes rising behind it. Private 
boxes in England, with a front view of the 
stage—private boxes from which four people 
can see without two of them standing up— 
private boxes, price one pound—private boxes, 
price ten shillings, even, if there are only two 
of us who want to go intothem! I think of 
my one-eleven-six, or my two pound two, and 
my angular peep behind the scenes, and my 
bird’s-eye view of the actors’ heads, at m 
favourite national establishment ; and loo 
down at my play-bill to collect my thoughts 
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Charles Dickens.] 
and to try and remember that I am still in a 
place of public amusement. What do I see 
on the bill? Odds frogs and capers! (as my 
favourite Acres would say) here is a Frenchi- 
fied notion of attending to the comforts of 
the common people! Here are stalls again, | 
with elbows and cushions, in the Gallery— 
es! Stalls, in the gallery of a British | 
Theatre! Fancy the gods, the common} 
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climax of innovation. If there is an English 
institution left inthis country (which I some- 
times doubt), it is, Half Price. Don’t we all 
know what a blessing it is for the audience 
who have been fools enough to pay whole 
price, to be invaded at nine o'clock by 
another audience, who have been wise enough 
to pay half price? Don’t we all know how 
it improves the closing scenes of an interest- 


people who can only pay a shilling a-piece,|ing play, and how it encourages the actors 


sitting in their stalls ! 


betters, and there will be no hootings nor 
howlings, nor stampings, nor cat-calls, and| 
the character of the gallery will be lost for 
ever, What next, Mr. Webster—I wonder 
what next ? 

T ask this question, but there is no need to 
doso. My eyes are hardly withdrawn from | 
a transmogrified gallery, before they fall on 
a transmogrified pit. Where are the benches, 
the good old dingy greasy rows of knife-| 
boards? Gone—and in their places more} 
stalls with elbows and cushions. Any increase | 
in the price? Not a halfpenny. ‘Two 
shillings, in the old times, for sitting on a 
pit-plank, with your neighbour’s elbow in 
yourstomach. Two shillings,in the newtimes, 
for sitting in a pit-stall, with your neighbour’s 
elbow where it ought to be. My clerk—my 
overpaid clerk, who has only nine children} 
and gets a hundred and twenty pounds| 
a-year—can take his wife and daughters to! 
this anti-national theatre, without making 
their backs ache: can put them in their 
places without any preliminary rushing and| 
pushing ; can seat them hext to the fattest 
man in England, and can make sure that they 
won't be squeezed, Squeezed, did I say? 
What has become of a certain time-honoured 
female figure, peculiar to an English pit? 
Where is our unparalleled insular female 
nuisance, the fruit-woman, whom I saw the| 
other night, at my favourite old-fashioned 
theatre, charging longitudinally through the 
happy occupants of the pit-planks, using her 
basket as a battering-ram, and opening her 
ginger-pop over the shoulders of the public ? 
Gone, sir! No such person known at the 
New Adelphi. No such person inquired 
after, by the audience ; no, not even in the 
driest part of the evening. There the English | 
| public sat, sir, in their Frenchified pit, with 
| their refreshment-room to go to if they 
pleased, as calmly, as comfortably, and as 
uncomplainingly as if they had been used to 
it all their lives. 

I felt my temper going. Mine is a very fair 
temper under ordinary circumstances; but it 
8 not quite proof against the provoca- 
tion of the New Adelphi. I say, I lost 
my temper, and I half rose to leave my 
unendurably easy seat—when a new line in 
the play-bill caught my eye. “No Second! 
Price!” I sat down again, incapable, even | 
after all that I had seen, of realising this 





Once show the lower| who happen to be on the stage at the time, 
orders as much attention as you show their | 
betters, and they will be behaving like their | 


to hear the silence in the theatre suddenly 
interrupted by a rushing and scraping of feet 
and a rapid opening and shutting of box- 
doors? No Second Price! I protest I could 
not believe it—I thought it was a hoax—and 
I waited, to make sure, till nine o'clock 
came. Dead silence ; the play and the actors 
entirely uninterrupted ; not a footfall in 
the pit, not a bang at the box-doors, That 
was quite enough for me—lI felt my own 
individuality slipping from under me, as 
it were—and I lett the theatre, on patriotic 
grounds, never—no, never—to enter it 
again. 

You may call this prejudice, and you may 
ask what it all means besides grumbling. It 
means, sir, that Mr. Webster’s foreign freak 
is likely to alter other places of public amuse- 
ment besides his own, Before long, this 
gentleman's mischievous experiment in build- 
ing will be teaching the once contented English 
public to exact comfortable seats, sensible 
arrangements, and architectural fitness and 
beauty from managers generally, as well 
as stage entertainments ; and the necessary 
consequence will be, the transmogrification 
of most of our other theatres, as well as 
of the new theatre in the Strand, We 
have risen to be a great people under our 
existing theatrical system; we were going on 
remarkably well on our characteristic bare 
benches—and, on pure conservative grounds, 
I protest against My, Webster’s conspiracy to 
slip cushions under us, to support our backs, to 
give room for our legs, to please pur eyes, to 
coddle our hardy lower orders, and to save 
all our pockets, Let this rashest of existing 
managers beware. He has entered on a 
career of which no man can see the end. He 
has spoilt the public with good accommoda- 
tion already—the next outrageous luxuries 
they will learn to clamour for will be good 
plays. 

I remain, sir (in an epistolary sense, but 
in no other), yours, 

J. Buu. 


P.S.—I forgot to mention, as a last instance 
of the absurd manner in which the public is 
petted at the New Adelphi, that the manage- 
ment looks carefully after anything they 
may leave behind them in their seate—pub- 
lishes a register of the articles so found, in 
the play-bill—and keeps them to be applied 
for at the stage-door. Here is a premium on 
carelessness, and a mischievous discourage- 
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ment of trade. A lady who leaves her fan|and then, at four p.m., comes the consti 
In the | tional. 
good old times she would have had to buy} Amolo, 


behiud her, gets it back again now. 


another. 


BUSH AND BEACH. 


In the summer of eighteen hundred 


(Conducted by 
tu- 
Now, there are three walks at Oke 

The road to the Salt Pond, the 
Bi-olorum-pellu road, and the road to Sha- 
kara. The road to Shakara lies inland, 
and is very hot; but, in itself, is prettily 
chosen, It leads past a house standing in a 
small plain, and with a magniticent avenue 


and any other number the reader pleases, of umbrella-trees in front of it. Many a 
I was residing at Oke Amolo, on the} pleasant pic-nic has been held under these 


west coast of Africa. Oke Amolo resembles 
all the other British settlements on that 
coast. There are healthy situations and 
there are unhealthy situations; the British 
choose the latter. There are lovely spots 
on the coast, lying high and dry, over 
which the pure breezes from the plains and 
the invigorating sea-air sweep alternately ; 
and there are low-lying, pestilential places, 


trees, many a loyal toast given, and many a 
merry dance enjoyed. We are not likely to 
forget our partners in the dance nor our 
friends at the festival; for we pass the little 
barying-ground on our way home, and their 
names are engraved on the tombstones. The 
Bi-olorum-pellu road lies between two hills, 
there is not a breath of air to be had, but 
there are plenty of flies, combined with a 


shut in by hills, poisoned by the miasma of | stroug smell from the bush, 


the swamp and the bush, difficult of improve- 


The road to the Salt Pond is decidedly 


ment, impossible to be rendered favourable | the best and the pleasantest. It runs parallel 


to health. An irresistible suicidal tendency 
leads us to these parts. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to give avy further account of 
Oke Amolo than to say that it is a British 
garrison on the west coast, 


Amolo resembles Trawaw and Olorin and all | 


our other possessions, so does life at Oke 
Amolo resemble life in any and all of them ; 
and it is a life calculated to wear away the 
powers of endurance of the most patient of 
men. For fifteen months I had borne it, 


| 
| 


Every morning, for fifteen months, the boom 


of the gun and the shrill bugles had informed 
me that it was five o’clock, and time to rise ; 


and I had obeyed and had risen—when I was! 


not down with the fever. For fifteen months 


I had taken a morning walk on the battery | 


to enjoy the cool morning air; and really 
this walk would have been delicious if it had 
not been for the abominable smell from the 
beach, and if the view had been a little more 
extensive and had included objects of greater 
interest than a few mud houses, the pigs, the 
dogs, and the niggers, 

For fifteen months I had returned from 
my morning walk to take a bath: of which 
the ingredients were six or seven fresh limes 
cut in two,a bunch of native sponge (a coarse 
woody fibre), and as much water as I could 
get. Of course there is a scarcity of water 
at Oke Amolo, and the water for washing and 
drinking is obtained from tanks filled during 
the rainy weather. It would be difficult to 

oint out the advantages of this system. 

he disadvantages are, that we have a 
limited supply and require unlimited lime 
to keep it pure. For fifteen months, after 
the bath, [ had taken breakfast; and, 
after breakfast, had proceeded to the busi- 
ness of the day. The farce the word busi- 
ness becomes, when applied to anything 
said or done or thought of at Oke Amolo, 1 
will not weary the reader by attempting to 
describe. 

The day and the business, are got through, 


— 





to, and about three hundred yards distant from 
the sea, for about a mile and a half, and 
cocoa-nut palms on each side form a splendid 
avenue, ‘he Salt Pond itself is a small 


As Oke|lagune, about a mile in length and half that 


in breadth, surrounded by stunted mangroves 
growing to the water's edge. At the Salt 
Pond there are generally ten or twelve 
men, up to their waist in water, fishing 
with anet, They catch a fish about the size 
of a whitebait which, stewed in palm-oil, is 
very delicious, 

For fifteen months, then, after having— 
whenever fever permitted it—taken a con- 
stitutional, I returned, just as the bugles 
were sounding the retraite, and dressed for 
dinner, ‘Shere, in the tropics, after having in- 
dulged throughout the day in the airiest and 
most fantastic of costumes, we dress for 
dinner, But why we should be compelled to 
swelter in a shell-jacket at that particular 
meal, nothing but the united wisdom of the 
Horse Guards and the Commander-in-Chief 
can explain. Do it, however, we must; 
taking it off, an hour afterwards, literally 
wet through, and using much strony lan- 
guage in reference to those in authority over 
us. 

All this I had borne, with no other change 
or variety than that from health to sickness, 
and from sickness back again to health, and 
the constaut recurrence of these changes had 
begun to be monotonous even. But, at the 
end of fifteen months, I received an urgent 
summons from the commandant of Ogbo- 
moshaw, and I determined to leave Oke 
Amolo at sunset of the same day. Ogbo- 
moshaw is also on the coast. It stands on 
the great river Ogbomoshaw, and is dis- 
tant about fifty miles from Oke Amolo, 
The road, or rather track, lies partly through 
the bush, partly by the beach ; and the only 
mode of conveyance is by a hammock, 
slung on a pole, and carried by four or six 
bearers, 
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After the usual trouble in procuring ham-| 
mock-bearers, and many discussions as to| 
the amount of remuneration they were to! 
receive—during which they contrived to find | 


out that the journey was one of import- 
ance, and could not be delayed—they came 


to the conclusion that they would not take| 


me at all unless I paid them three times 
the sum usually demanded. Naturally I was 


unwilling to accede to this ; but the African | 
jn such a case is resolute, and I had to! 


submit. 

At six p.m. we started. Twelve hammock- 
bearers, one carrier, my servant with gun 
and rifle, and myself. The first part of our 
journey lay along the beach, and, as the sun 
had set, possessed little interest ; nothing to 
be seen and nothing to be heard except the 
roar of the surf. In about an hour, how- 
ever, the moon rose. Only those who have 
lived in the tropics can picture to themselves 
the bright splendour of the moonlight and 
the increased size and brilliancy of the stars. 
The surf now looked like a shower of silver, 
and the men, whose white teeth gleam, and 
well-oiled bodies shine, hurried on at a 
sling-trot so as to make the most of the 
moonlight. At ten o'clock we reached a 
small kroom, or village, called Fettah ; and, 
as the moon had gone down, my bearers 
refused to go any turther, saying that the 
path was bad, Patacoos would eat us all, and 
many other evils would befal us. 


I tried to influence them by a present of 
two bottles of rum over and above the usual 
allowance—for, in addition to their pay, 
hammock-men have runr morning and even- 


ing—but in vain. They drank the rum, but 
were deaf to my entreaties. Foreseeing how 
the matter would end, my man Quobna had 
meanwhile found out the headman of the 
kroom, and arranged that I should pass the 
night in his abode; and J was forthwith 
ushered into the presence of this potentate, 
who was dressed for the occasion in a pair of 
English boots and a white silk waistcoat, 
which had seen some service. He was proud 
of his appearance, but very gracious; aud 
gave me a little sour palm-wine, and the use 
of a bed. The bed was about the size of a 
sofa, and consisted of a rough wooden frame, 
with bamboos split and nailed crossways, 
about a foot apart, and covered with a thin 
flag mat. Sleep appeared out of the ques- 
tion, The room swarmed with mosquitoes ; 
80 I struck a light, smoked a cigar, and read 
a Yankee novel till three in the morning, 
I then roused all hands, and insisted on 
starting ; which we did by torchlight, and 
with an average amount of grumbling on the 
part of the bearers. 

Soon after leavirg Fettah, the road begins 
to get difficult, and my bearers requested me 
to get out and walk. I found the path was 
a Bteep descent, narrowing until it was 
scarcely a foot wide, and with rocks on each 
side from thirty to forty feet high. Trees 
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straggled up the sides ; and, so completely arch 
in the top, that not a ray of sunlight pene- 
trates even in the daytime. The sun had 
not yet risen, so we had lighted a small lan- 
tern, which was carried by the first man, 
throwing gleams of light on the rocks and the 
trees and branches above us, and on the 
gaunt single file of naked negroes who 
followed in our dark, mysterious path. 

About half an hour took us into the open 
country. We passed a kroon belonging to the 
French, the ruins of a fort abandoned by 
them, and then walked for about a mile 
through prickly pears and thick scrub, and 
were stabbed and scratched and torn in all 
directions. Then, all of a sudden, up started 
the sun, and we made our way up the dry 
bed of a torrent scooped out of the solid 
rock, I saw a large Biue monkey at some 
little distance on my right, in such a tempt- 
ing position for a shot, that I raised my 
gun. But Quobna caught my hand. 

“Not good, massa, not good for you shoot 
dis moukey. A bad plenty monkey live 
here. Suppose you shoot! Plenty come 
kill you one time (one time, is always use 
for immediately), Kill you, kill all: ebery 
moder’s son of us!” 

Accordingly I desisted, and then Quobna 
proceeded to tell me—and all the bearers 
emphasised his story with gesticulations and 
exclamations—how these monkeys had come 
in great numbers to the neighbouring town of 
Barricoo to avenge an insult offered to one of 
their sensitive tribe, and how they had set 
fire to the town and burnt it, and driven 
away all the inhabitants, Some time after- 
wards I was told the same thing of another 
African village: and the native informant 
assured me that it had been twice fired by 
the monkeys, who threw burning brands 
into it. 

About an hour’s walk brought us to 
Barricoo, which had been rescued, I suppose 
from the monkeys. It looks pretty and pic- 
turesque from the distance. There is a 
ruinous Dutch fort on the cliff, with the 
Dutch flag floating on it, magnificenily 
guarded by one valiant soldier. But it is 
best not to inspect the fort too closely ; for 
the batteries have fallen in, the guns have 
dropped off the rotten carriages, some have 
fallen through the embouchures to the ground 
beneath, and there is scarcely a plank which 
will bear your weight. Satistied with a 
cursory examination, I left the fort and 
went to a cocoa-nut tree; in the shade of 
which I sat on a chair, brought with some 
dignity by the headman, and partook of a 
breakfast consisting of turkey’s eggs, biscuit 
provided by Quobna, and cocoa-nut milk 
laced with brandy. 

The meal was simple—light and nutritious 
we might style it—but the circumstances 
under which it was eaten were peculiar. For 
as I ate there, on the one chair in the place 
under the cocoa-nut tree, 1 was surrounded 
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Wy an admiring group, consisting of all the 
children, and most of the women in the town. 
At every mouthful I took they uttered a 
prolonged shout of Mah-wow! My position | 
was uueasy. ‘The spectators evidently ex-| 
pected more from the entertainment than I 
was inclined to afiord them, and showed 
marked disapprobation at the abrupt manner | 
in which I brought it to a conclusion. 
Meauwhile the bearers had consumed 
kaukey (unleavened maize bread) and rum, 
and were content, So we started again ; and, | 
about an hour’s walking, brought us to the 
beach. I got into the hammock and slept 
until we came to the mouth of a river, where | 
I had to fire my gun as a signal for a canoe 
from the other side to come off and fetch us. 
As we were waiting, I saw a large falcon 
sailing overhead; so I let him have the other 
barrel, but he took no notice of it, disdained, 
in fact, to fly away. He merely took a wide 
swoop, by which he got some fifty yards 
higher up, then balanced himself on the wing 
immediately over my head, and looked down 
in a very uneoncerned manner. But I had laid 
down my double-barreled gun, and put a cap | 
on my Kentucky rifle, and taken a careful aim. | 


! 


A whisper from Kentucky proved suflicient ; | 
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women cannot live on the West Coast ; they 


die—at least, all the young women do—like 
our English horses, a few months after their 
arrival. Sometimes a young officer comes 
out, and is followed or is accompanied by his 
young wife. We welcome her as a represen- 
tative of her most gracious Majesty, we fire 
a royal salute in her honour, we subscribe 


| together to hang pictures on the bare walls 


of her apartments, and to decorate them 
with every attainable ornament. We give 
in her honour balls, pic-nics, and dinuers, 
and her slightest wish is a command not to 
be lightly disregarded. Yet the remorseless 
fever seizes her. She pines away; and, ina 
few months, we follow her sadly to the little 
graveyard, 

My poor friend at Ogbomoshaw was abso- 
lutely alone. I, fifty miles distant from him, 
was his nearest English neighbour, The 
men under his command were natives, and 
his wife’s dislike to the naked, dirty, native 
servants had offended them; so that they 
allowed the family to starve and die before 
their eyes. The English servant died first, 
then the poor little baby, When I looked at 
my friend, I could scarcely believe that he had 
strength to dig the little grave. He and his 





down he came, fanning the air first with one| wife were alive, for they spoke to me, but 
wing and then with the other till he fell at| fever and dysentery and starvation had made 
last with a heavy thump on the sand. He/| them more terrible to a living man than any 


was a splendid fellow. The hammock-bearers 
all set up a shout, “Wahi-hi-hi! Akroma 
eboo !”—(The hawk is dead). Then, turn- 
ing to me, “Oyez, papa oyez! ”—(Good, very 
good). 

In the evening we reached the Oybo- 
moshaw river. lt was the dry season, and| 
the mouth was completely stopped by a sand- 
bank between two and three hundred yards| 
in width, thrown up between the river and| 
the sea. Indeed, I passed along the beach | 
without even knowiug that we were near a 
large river. 

hen the mouth is thus stopped, Ogbo- 
moshaw overflows the low lands on its 
banks, and is frequented by vast quautities 
of wild fowl of every description. A shoot-| 
ing excursion with a friend enabled me, a 
few months later, to explore its beauties, | 
which I shall hereafter describe. 

1 found my friend, the Commandant of | 
Ogbomoshaw, in the greatest distress. He| 
had come out from England some months 
previously, a young man of great courage 
and considerable abilities, but knowing no- 
thing of the country, the nature of its re- 


apparition. 

“Good God, Malcombe!” I exclaimed, 
“have you nothing ?—no quinine, no wine, no 
food 2” 

“We never have had any food except 
snails and kaukey, which Emma can’t eat,” 
he said, “and now we have no medicine.” 

“ But there is a kroom half a mile off. The 
headman can and ought to furnish you with 
fowls and fish and game and cocoa-nuts—in 
fact, everything you waut.” 

“He can’t: he says he has none, and is 
starving himself.” 

I saw at once how it was, and turned to 
Quobna who was by my side. 

“Go to the headman. You know what 
is wanted. Tell him if it is not here im 
two hours, I'll burn down the kroom, and 
take him to Oke Amolo to be tried for his 
life.” 

Quobna went; and, in two hours, was pre- 
paring one of his daintiest dishes for the sick 
lady. 

1 found, however, that it was impossible 
they could rally without quinineand port wine, 
and sent off a runner through the bush, who 





sources, and the difficulties with which he| was to bring six bottles of wine and the 
would have to contend. This was sufliciently| quinine packed in a small hamper on his 
proved by his bringing with him a young head. Fdér every day by which this man 
wife, a young baby, and an English servant.| shortened the time usually allowed for the 
If they had spent a few weeks at Oke Amolo,| journey, he was to receive the double of the 
or any other station at which there are a few| whole pay. ‘To my surprise he returned 
resident Lnglish, we could have prepared from Oke Amolo in thirty hours from the 
him for what was before him, and should’ time of setting out. I think it impossible 
have alvised his sending back the wife, baby,| that he couid have done the whole distance 
and servaut by the next mail. For English himself; he must have sent my uote on by 














runners from kroom to kroom. But he per- 
sisted in the assertion that he himself had 
gone to, and returned from, Oke Amolo, 
aud even deseribed the person from whom 
he had received the supplies he had been| 
sent for. 

Maleombe and his wife both recovered so 
far that they could be moved from Ogbomo- 
shaw for some healthier locality, As their| 
health was completely broken up, they de-| 
cided on returning to England ; and, for that 
purpose, had to get to Oke Amolo. 

As they were neither of them fit for the 
journey by land, I proposed, and they agreed, | 
to go off by the next English vessel by which | 
they could have a passage. 

When the time came, and they were ready, | 
we had to carry them both down to the| 
| beach, The poor lady had been lying all the} 
| morning on the verandah, watching the spot | 
where her baby was buried. She was, as she 
had been from the first, sad but quite still ; 
too weak to give any outward sign of suf- 
fering. 

The surf lashes the whole of the West! 
Coast of Africa with terrific violence, so that | 
no vessel can stand close in shore, and pas- 
sengers and goods have to be conveyed to 
and from the ship in canoes, always with 
considerable danger. 

We lifted Mrs. Maleombe into the canoe—| 
half-unconscious ; but, the violent dashing of | 
the surf, the cries of the kroomen, the tossing | 
of the boat, roused her. She started up in an 
agony of fear, and, with a loud scream, said | 
that they were leaving the baby, the dear| 
baby, in its grave alone. Clinging to Bar| 
husband, she entreated him not to go, in 


| 


such —- accents, that he turned to me 


(I had gone to see them safe on board, and 
to make some little arrangements with the 
| captain, whom 1 knew, for her comfort) and 
asked me to desire the kroomen to return to} 
the shore. 

It was in vain that I remonstrated: he sat | 
| trying to comfort her, and would not even} 
| listen. So, very sadly, I gave the order for! 
our return, 

But, in a day or two it was more than| 
ever evident that they must die, if they did| 
not at once leave Ogbomoshaw. So I re-| 
solved to try once again; appealing to the 
husband and wife separately, and urging that 
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ship, watched with curiosity the heavy- 
shotted coffin as it splashed into the deepest 
of all graves,—the sea. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 

Tue ink-bottle is a chalybeate spring (from 
which I am as well disposed to drink as from 
any other fountain of that sort), and it is 
her ink-bath that keeps Britain fresh and 
wholesome. Therefore I expect Britain to 
listen to what I have now to state generally 
about the wines from the cellarage of Mother 
Earth, 

Springing through the veins of the mountains ; 
which even the dull old Druids received 
As a banquet from the friendly rock. 


Many of these wines come up tolerably well 
iced, others froth over at various degrees 
of heat, from gentle warmth up to the 
temperature of boiling water ; some springs 
are bright and sparkling, others, like fruity 
port, are deeply tinged with alkaline and 
other earthy matter. It is to their absorp- 
tion of ingredients during their long and in- 
tricate course, that springs owe their gaseous 
aud saline contents, Here I cease to be alle- 
gorical, and speak as a philosopher. For the 
waters which circulate through the earth’s 
crust, whether they gush forth cold or ther- 
mal, have acquired not only nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, but a variety of mineral 
ingredients from the rocky channels. 

The gaseous constituents of mineral waters 
are nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. A pelting storm of 
chemical philosophy now bursts over the 
reader, Let him look to his head. The alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic constituents are, 
most commonly, the muriates and sulphates 
of potash, soda, baryta, alumina, and lime, 
The active mineral prineiples of waters are, 
the sulphates of soda and magnesia, the hydro- 
chlorates of soda and lime, the muriates of 
soda and lime, the chlorides of sodium and 
magnesium, the carbonates of soda, magnesia, 
and iron, and the sujphurets of sodium and 
calcium. Other salts occur in some few 
springs, but the constituents above enume- 
rated are the most common and important. 
Of the sulphated saline springs, one class 


each should get into better quarters, or go| comprises sulphates of soda (as Glauber’s 
home altogether, for the sake of the other.| salts); another contains sulphates of mag- 
| I was successful, but now there was no pos-| nesia (as Epsom salts); a third, sulphates of 
| sibility of going by sea, and their only} lime (as at Bath, and in some other thermal 
chauce of life lay in their leaving Africa} springs); and # fourth, sulphates of iron (as 
| by the next mail. They had therefore to|at Cheltenham and Leamington). The fer- 
travel by hammock, and alone ; for my duties | ruginous springs, generally, owe their charac- 
Would not allow me to leave Ogbomoshaw. | ter to carbonate of iron held in solution by 
Poor Mrs. Malcombe! she died on the} excess of carbonic acid. The greatest qaan- 
evening of the second day, and was buried| tities of saline constituents are, generally, 
on the beach. Malcombe lived to reach Oke| found in the springs which rise in low situa- 
Amolo, and even to embark on board the! tions; those springs are usually the mrost 
vessel for England—but not to set sail. The! pure which rise from primitive rocks, 
kroomen in their canoes, hovering round the! Out of the depths it is right that there 








| 
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should come profundity. The chemist does 
not wonder at this evidence of the medicated 
character of the contents of the earth’s cellar. | 
The druggist, knows to his loss, that the 
interior of the earth is an apothecary’s shop, 
but having granted that, wonders at the 
accuracy with which all the mixtures in it 
are made up. To speak with all professional 
decorum it may be said, marvel it is, that 
exch stream or spring should absorb its 
detinite proportion of solid and gaseous con- 
tents unchangingly through time, so as to 
present always, like the ocean or the atmos- 
phere, that identical character which consti- 
tutes its settled value: a prescription carefully 
prepared, 

‘he physical and medicinal properties thus 
acquired, have, as before said, from early 
times assured to the health-giving waters 
popular reverence. Generations after gene- 
rations of men have been supplied with their 
physic from that subterranean establishment. 
Many a votive altar erected at the spot where 
a stream first issues to the day, remains in 
England, as well as in the south of Europe, to 
testify the grateful appreciation of the Ro- 


mans; and the beautiful ceremony of well-) 


flowering, which still takes place annually, in 
some few English parishes, is the expression | 
of a rustic love.and gratitude which has’) 
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proved as perennial as the spring itself. 
The emblematic flowers and songs bestowed 
on certain wells in this pleasing custom of 
our English ancestors, represent the earlier 
rites of worship that were observed at wells 
and fountains. According to pagan ideas, | 
nymphs exclusively presided over wells ; | 
aud it is perhaps for this reason, that in| 
Yhristian times, so few springs and fountains | 
came to be dedicated to male saints. An 
old Roman writer tells us that “all waters 
had their particular nymphs presiding over 
them.” Everybody has heard of Kgeria 
and her fountain, not left unsung by Ovid ; 
and the remains of this celebrated spring, 
ouce sacred to the nymph and the muses, 
are, or lately were, existing, in a romantic 
- in the Valley of Egeria. It is through | 
this valley that the Rio di Appio runs—the 
Aqua Mercurii with which the Roman shop- 
keepers blessed their goods, and which 
seems to have been sacred to Cybele. 
Mythical as the gentle deities of the foun-| 
tain may seem, there is, at all events, one 
instance on record in which the presiding | 
nymph condescended to appear in person. 
About eight miles from Rome, on the Via} 
Collatina, near to Salone, is the Aqua Vir- 
ginis, a spring which, according to Fontinus, 
took its name from the apparition there | 
of a virgin, who pointed out the well to a 
body of soldiers. Those thirsty souls, in 
return for her favour, built an Aédicula, or 
small temple to the nymph of the well, and 
honoured her as a divinity. Nor was it 
only in Italy that the Romans recognised a 
nymph as the presiding genius of a well. 





| sulphur-spring, 
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At Bagnéres, which has been a_ favourite 
summer retreat from the age of the Cesars 
of old to the hour of the Cesars of to-day, 
there are votive tablets of the Roman era, 
which were dedicated to the nymphs presid- 
ing over streams, and they manifest a grati- 
tude for health restored, which modern refine- 
ment, it has been justly said, would do well 
to imitate, only in a different manner. That 
is to say, not by giving heaps of stone to airy 
doctors, but to earthy doctors heaps of pud- 
ding. So, too,at Bourbonne-les-bains, a votive 
tablet was raised by a Roman consul to the 
goddess Vorvonna (honoured by the Gauls as 
presiding over mineral springs) for the cure 
of his daughter Cocilla ; and, indeed, so nu- 
merous are the mineral springs in the Bour- 
bonnais, that this goddess is supposed to have 
even given name to the province, and thus to 
the royal family of France. We cannot trace 
the etymology to reverence of some great 
Doctor Bolus, in commemoration of whose 
skill there may have been raised in Pare la 
Chaise as many tablets as were voted to the 
best Vorvonna of them all, 

Again,—to come to our own country, two 
instances may be given from Yorkshire,— 
namely, the inscription that was found on 
the banks of the river Greta, near Bowes 
the Roman Lavatree, being a votive offering 
by two Roman ladies, in honour of the 
nymph Elaune, perhaps, as Professor Phillips 
has suggested, the river Lune; and the 
votive altar dedicated at Ilk!ey, the Roman 
Olicana, to Verbeia, the nymph or goddess 
of the fair impetuous Wharfe. 

To the intuitive scent of the preetors and 
legionaries of Rome for thermal waters, we 
probably owe the knowledge and preserva- 
tion of many springs which have given im- 
portance in modern times to a whole dis- 
trict, and still draw strangers from afar. 
The Romans duly honoured the springs of 
Bath and Buxton; of the Savoyard Aix; 
of Baden, whose waters, known to the Romans 
as Therm Helvetice, are still resorted to, 
as they were in the days of Aurelian ; and of 
watering-places now famous in the south 
of France. At Luxeuil an iuscription re- 
mains, from which we learn that soon after 
the conquest of that eastern part of Gaul, 
one of the first acts of the conqueror was to 
repair the fountains of Lixovium. So, too, 


in Trajan’s villa, near Civita Vecchia, where 


a sulphur-spring rises, hot enough to boil an 
egy, is the old bath in which the emperor of 
the world reclined. A long-forgotten warm 
surrounded by remains of 
Roman baths and Roman pottery, has lately 
been discovered at a place called Thermes, 
between Paris and Neuilly. The hand- 
some modern temple of the springs at Plom- 
biéres, is on the site of ancient Roman baths. 
Again, Aix, in the department of Bouches du 
Rhone, was the seat of an immense Roman 
thermal establishment ; the principal spring 
is even now called after the Proconsul 
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Sextius, whose name is preserved by an 
inscription in the great baths he recon- 
structed. 

Enough of the Romans. Christians trans- 
ferred the dedication of the healing springs 
to saints. There was a healing spring at 
Patras, for example, to which a prophetic 
power was ascribed by Pausanias, whose 
description of the spot has enabled Mr. Clark, 
a recent traveller in the Peloponnesus, to 
identify it with a well, covered with Byzan- 
tine masonry, and dedicated to Saint 
Andrew. The fame of the underground shop 
rests a good deal upon the fact that it is a 
free dispensary, and sends its medicine out 
gratis. Not even the gorgeous blue, green, 
or red window bottle of the super-ter- 
raneous chemist, even with all the voucher 
of the cabalistic figures on its face, has 
ever been accredited with a prophetic power. 
Nor do I know any saint who has consented 
to be answerable for the contents of doctor’s 
bottles. 

In the history of ancient churches, espe- 
cially in Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, men- 
tion frequently occurs of wells which are 
reputed holy, and are associated with the 
history of old Cornish, British, or Irish 
saints (whose names, if they do not belong to 
an obsolete language, now sound outlandish 
in the places where they used to dwell), 
or of wells memorable as old places of 
baptism. In many parts of Ireland, pil- 
grimages to wells reputed holy, are still com- 
mon, and the customs observed are believed 
by the peasantry—as they were believed 
in the early days of Christianity—to be 
preservative against spells of the fairies 
and sorceries of the Druids, A visitor is at 
this day, at many wells, expected to throw in 
a crooked pin—an act noticed by some 
Persian travellers as an Oriental custom, 
apparently intended as a propitiatory offering 
to the tutelary spirit of the fountain, Equally 
remote, but less seemly—and also Persian 
(there is a theory of the close kindred be- 
tween Erin and Iran)—is the custom of hang- 
ing ragsround theenclosure of a well in repute 
for healing properties, as at the famous holy 
well of Saint Winifred, in Flintshire, at 
Madron Well, near Penzance. 

But whatever may have been the merits 
of the saint, the well seems, in most cases, 
to owe its fame to medicinal virtues, or, some- 
times, to a mysterious property attributed to 
its waters. In the case of the celebrated 
Well of Saint Keyne, or Saint Kevin, near 
Liskeard, such faith is still reposed in its 
power to confer domestic authority that a 
00d cellarage full of Keyne water under the 

ivorce Courts might be worth trying as a 
means of settling matrimonial causes and 


abating litigation, The well lies down a 


orm lane, a good run from the church 
edicated to the old British saint ; and the 
bride or bridegroom who first drinks the 
water, gains the mastery, as we have all! 
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read in Southey’s ballad where the newly- 
married man relates how he was outwitted : 


I hasten’d, as soon as the wedding was o’er, 
And stole from my bride in the porch ; 

But the daughter of Eve had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church ! 


The reputed virtues of the saint’s well near 
Polperro have survived the edifice which 
enclosed it. People suffering from inflamed 
eyes and some other ailments still resort 
to it, but not without observing certain cere- 
monies, Saint Augustine’s well, another 
spring also reputed good for sore eyes, rises 
in the western suburb of Leicester, near the 
old Roman road; and in Carmarthenshire, 
six miles from Llandilo Fawr, an out-of-the- 
way well is resorted to for the same com- 
plaint. So also is the spring known as Holy 
Well, or Cefyn Bryn; and the well by the 
chapel or hermitage of Saint Goven, on the 
coast of Pembrokeshire, in a small bay be- 
tween Tenby and Milford Haven, below 
which there is another spring, reached by a 
descent of fifty-two steps, which is visited 
from distant parts of Wales for the cure of 
scrofula, and even paralysis. I am particular 
in giving the address, The saint is said to 
have been buried under the primitive altar 
in the building which incloses this collyrium, 

Some of the most favourite and celebrated 
mineral springs in England and on the 
continent are, however, of comparatively 
recent discovery, and rise occasionally in 
places which were solitudes, and which are 
connected with no saintly legend. The instinct 
of birds, it is said, first led to the discovery of 
the Spa of Cheltenham, It was noticed in 
the year seventeen hundred and sixteen that 
flocks of pigeons daily resorted to the head of 
a small stream, in a meadow near the town, 
for the purpose of feeding on some white 
saline particles deposited there by evapo- 
ration of the water. The same kind of birds 
had been seen to resort to the mineral spring 
at Inverleithen (the Saint Ronan’s Well of 
Scott) before it acquired any celebrity. The 
discovery of the healing waters of Schlangen- 
bad, in the Duchy of Nassau, is attributed to 
the conduct of a cow, —the animal, which, it 
will be remembered, led the monks to Dur- 
ham, as we read in the legend of Saint 
Cuthbert. In Nassau, the story runs that 
there was a heifer which wasted away, and 
was given over, but which, after having been 
absent for some weeks, re-appeared amongst 
the herd in re-established health; whereupon 
the herdsman took notice, and observed that 
this animal, every evening, made its way into 
the forest until it reached a spring, not pre- 
viously known, and drank from it, A young 
lady, sometime afterwards, exhibiting sym- 
ptoms of the heifer’s malady, was prevailed 
upon to try the heifer’s remedy, and became 
one of the stoutest and comeliest of the 
daughters of the duchy. 

In like manner Bagnoles, in the department 
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of the Orne, owes the discovery of the virtue of | 
its waters to a horse. An old animal suffering 
from disease of the skin and covered with 
sores, was turned into a valley, surrounded 
by rocks, and abandoned to its fate. Two 
months afterwards, on its master passing 
the end of the valley, a fat and healthy 
horse came trotting towards him familiarly, 
and turned out to be his once sick old 
servant, He thereupon watched its proceed- 
ings, and presently saw it roll in mud sur-| 
rounded by green marshy vegetation. On| 
draining the marsh, springs of hot water | 
limpid and abundant, were revealed. Brutes | 
are perverse, as usual, When did a flight of 
pigeons, or a cow, or an old horse introduce 
even a single patient to me, Julep, who am 
both a surgeon and apothecary. If a sheep 
were to come into my surgery day after day | 
to fatten on my pills, what might I not hope 
from the observation of the neighbours, if 
that sheep were but visibly to fatten! Could | 
not I train a sheep to come, and physie him | 
clandestinely with turnips? By a young 
surgeon in seareh of practice this question is | 
worth considering. 

So, the thermal sulphurous springs of; 
Baréges, are said to have been discovered | 
through a sheep having been seen to traverse 
the snows every morning to the springs. 
The anecdote of the discovery of Karlsbad 
has been often told :—A stag, flying before 
the Emperor Charles the Fourth and his | 
huntsmen, plunged through a thin erust into | 
thermal waters, which were made baths for 
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Burdoswald, too, a fine specimen of a 
Roman eamp, is near Gilsland ; and the place 
has received in recent times more gentle 
associations ; for liere, as the reader will re- 
member, Scott first met the lady who became 
his bride; and near Gilsland, scenes in The 
Bridal of Triermain, and a portion of Guy 
Mannering are aceordingly laid. Sulphur 
in the form of sulphuret of sodium exists in 
this spa—an ingredient to the existenee of 
which in mineral waters of the Pyrenees 
great importance has been attached. 

Scarborough, fondly called The Northern 
Brighton and the Queen of English spas, has 
predominant advantages in its situation, 
sheltered as it is by high cliffs overlooking a 
fine bay, and surrounded by noble marine- 
scenery. It is, moreover, adjacent to a bean- 
tiful country full of interest to the naturalist 
and the historian, The medicinal properties 
of the Scarborongh waters, which are vala- 
able saline chalybeates, seem to have been 
discovered in sixteen hundred and twenty- 
one. 

At Filey, too, the rising and attractive 


|neighbour of Scarborough, there is a water 


highly eharged with alterative salts, 

Of inland spas, Harrogate is not surpassed 
in the whole island for the power and variety 
of its mineral waters, which have the addi- 
tional advantage of rising in a healthy and 
interesting country. Advantage forsooth! 
Everything brings capital to that shop. Fine 
joke it would be to twit me with the advan- 
tage or the chance I have of rising in a 











the emperor, and restored him to health. healthy country. The strength of Low 
As to the characteristics of the mineral! Harrogate is in the sulphur wells, the 
waters of this country, there is, as Doctor! discovery of which dates from the year 
Glover has pointed out, a decided difference | fifteen hundred and sixty-one (at which time 
in the eharacter of the northern and southern | this now fashionable place was a remote 
mineral springs of England. In the north,| hamlet in the forest of Knaresborough) ; and 
sulphur-waters prevail; in the south, the| it also affords an almost pure muriated water, 
sulphated saline-waters are more common.| which has snlphuretted hydrogen for its most 
But chalybeate and saline springs are to be! aetive ingredient. 
found, more’s the pity, in all partsof England.| As Professor Phillips has remarked, the 
The opposition shop delivers its goods, car-| many wells of Low Harrogate may have their 
riage free, all over England, and yet has local origin determined wainly by the anti- 
not so much as a boy to pay for carrying a clinal axis of strata which may be traced in 
basket, Patients, however, may find the the higher ground west of Harrogate, 
devil to pay if they drink those waters with-| between the millstone-grit ranges of Rigton 
out due advice. and Birkscrag, which dip in opposite diree- 
The most northerly of the English spas is! tions. The existence of chalybeate waters 
Gilsland, which is situated on the river is, of course, common enough; but the sul- 


Irthing, near the opening of high, barren 
moorlands upon the cultivated vale of Eden. 
Adjacent to the line of the Roman wall, it is 
near to scenes famed in Border story, and 


phuretted water of Harrogate, loaded with 
common salt, indicates a deep seated spring 
rising under peculiar circumstances, ‘The 
Old Well is, in fact, a salt spring with traces 


to a country of historical, as well as pic-| of iodine and bromine, as in sea-water. ‘The 
turesque, attractions ; and, at Naworth, near | difference between it and adjacent springs 
this spot, Lord William Howard, the Belted|in the proportion of sulphates especially, 
Will of Marmion, had his stronghold ; and | seems to be attributable to the different chan- 
ruling there, he crushed the moss-troopers in| nels through which they reach the surface. 
their last retreat. Who can hold out against | The only deficiency of the Harrogate waters 
such an opposition? I’ve no Belted Wills, is, that they are not thermal, nor are they 
and no mosstrooping stories to feteh people} aérated by much carbonic acid. 

with. I hang ont a red light, and Ido think! ‘The powerful saline springs of Cheltenham, 
the public takes it for a danger signal! | which likewise are aperient and alterativ® 
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became famous after the cure of George the 
Third by the water of the Royal Old Wells. 
Cheltenham waters have been pronounced by 
medical authority to be pte-eminent in the 
treatment of diseases induced by hot climates. 
For which reason I wish they could send 
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opened a music-house on the site of the 
chalybeate spring, and the gardens con- 
tinued to be much frequented through the 
eighteenth century, The fame of the Hamp- 
stead water has departed, but the Wells’ 
Tavern and the pump-room—now a chapel— 





remain to tell of its whereabouts, The hol 
spring of Saint John, at Clerkenwell, an 
that on the site of Holywell Street, seem ‘to 
have owed their fame to an early reputation 
for sanctity and brightness, rather than to 


Cheltenham to Jericho, where it would be 
handy to those who want it, and out of the 
way of one person who doesn’t want it. But 
I forget my duty. I am here to puf_— 
If Cheltenham has lost any of its reputa- 
tion as a spa, the loss is, it seems, to be|any mineral virtues, J always was con- 
attibuted—as in the case of Bath—to its| sidered bright, but nothing came of it, of 
extension asa city, and to the aggregation |course. What's brightness in me to bright- 
of splendid dwellings, which invite gay)|ness ina puddle? But I write to praise. 

visitors rather than the invalid. Seatedinthe/ The chalybeate wells of Tunbridge are 
rich valleys of Evesham and Gloucester,’ still famous; those of Brighton, Sandrock 
| natural scenery and historical monuments! and Hastings are of more modern though 
combine to surround with attractive objects not less deserved celebrity. Brighton, how- 
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these health-giving wells. 

Other saline springs are at Woodhall, Ten- 
bury, Ashby, Stratford, and Kilburn, which 
latter place, though now so nearly in the 
stony embrace of London, was quite a rural 
resort even late in the last century. The 
medicinal virtues of the water were probably 
known to the monastic recluses, but they do 
not seem to have been publicly announced 
unti] the year seventeen hundred and forty- 
two. Kilburn wells, however, became 
famous early in the reign of George the 
Third, when it was fashionable to resort to 
them; and an enthusiastic singer (which must 
surely have been their own water when 
boiled fortuitously in a tea-kettle) thus 


, addressed the spa :— 


O, were thy virtues but as fairly known 
As universal as their good foretells, 

How should we hail thee, Pyrmont of our own, 
And bid adieu to all the foreign wells ! 


But, alas! their glory has departed, and 


| of the three wells which were formerly cele- 


brated, only one is now known, and that last 


| well of Kilburn left gushing alone is in a 


stable to the north of the railway. Kilburn 
spa seems to have been only one in the 
of suburban wells which were 
formerly resorted to by Londoners, Epsom 


| spa had acquired earlier celebrity, namely, 
| at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 


when Prince George of Denmark drank the 


| water: and we are told that, under the sti- 


mulating influence of the South Sea Scheme, 


| this spa became frequented like a fair, and 


| was crowded by alchemists, Dutchmen, Ger- 


| 
1 
' 


| 
| 


| 


mans and Jews, 

In those days Hampstead was celebrated 
for its chalybeate spring, which seems to 
have been known in the reign of Charles the 
Second, when indeed spas were much in 
vogue. It was then that Scarborough, Har- 
rogate, Tunbridge, and Epsom, started into 
fame; it was then that the reputation 


| of Bath extended, and that the new Is- 


lington spa was discovered. In_ sixteen 
hundred and eighty-three, Sadler had just 


\ 
te 
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| ever, owes its splendour and extension more 
| to its convenience as a marine bathing-place, 
| than to the qualities of its chalybeate water. 
Situation and associations seem to be the 
chief causes of the pre-eminence of Tunbridge 
amongst English chalybeates; the place, 
moreover, presents more of the attractive, 
villa-like English houses than other spas. 
, Some iron springs are even more tonic than 
|sea-water when used as baths, and such is 
|the water of Sandrock—the most powerful 
iron spring in English territory. The climate 
of that part of the Isle of Wight has been 
thought superior for equability even to the 
climate of Madeira. Madeira! what is all 
this lukewarm, brashy stuff—yea, what is 
jalap itself to a glass of true Madeira! 

Io Peean! off we go again! The 
thermal springs of England are at Bath, 
Clifton, and Buxton, The Romans early 
availed themselves of the thermal waters of 
Bath. Extensive remains of their baths were 
found twenty feet below the level of the 
street ; and these buildings showed the im- 
portance of the establishment that was main- 
tained here by men among whom the hot 
springs of Bath—aquee Sulis—appear to have 
been held sacred to the god Sul or Sol, who 
was probably Nehteerw Pe in the adjacent 
|temple. The friars and monks, whose church 
|rose on the site of the Roman fane, were 
| bound to keep the baths in repair, to be in 
readiness for the king’s use. The brethren 
seem to have been caught napping in this 
respect in the year twelve hundred and 
thirty-five, for a sum of thirteen pounds 
eleven shillings was then levied upon them 
to repair the king’s houses and the king's 
bath. The Bath waters, however, were un- 
known to a Doctor William Turner who, in 
fifteen hundred and sixty-two published “ A 
Booke of the Nature and Properties as well 
of the Bathes in England as of other Bathes 
in Germanye and Italie.” Queen Elizabeth 
vested the baths in the corporation, When 
Anne of Denmark, Queen of James the First 
was bathing here, her Majesty was frightened 
by a sudden evolution from the water of 
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phosphuretted hydrogen in the form of a| 


flaue. ‘The waters were always in favour 
with royalty: Catherine of Braganza came 
to them, and so, in sixteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, did Mary of Modena ; and the, 
history of Bath in the eighteenth century | 
exhibits-constant increase of prosperity. The | 
spring that supplies the King’s Bath rises at 
the temperature of a hundred and sixteen 
degrees. ‘The Bath waters have stimulant 
properties, and are beneficial in nervous and 
paralytic as well as gouty and rheumatic 
affections, and diseases of the skin. 

The Clifton waters are inferior to those of 
Bath in strength of saline ingredients, aud 
also in temperature, for their heat does not| 
exceed seventy-six degrees. Asaspa, Clifton 
is now of little importance ; and the qualities 
of the place as a healthy residence, combined 
with its romantic scenery, are thought to 
constitute its real advantages. 

Buxton—the only mountain-spa in Eng-| 
land—its elevation is a thousand feet above | 
the sea—is of course much indebted to its 
situation amidst the wondrous scenery of the | 
Peak, and to its interesting walks and bracing | 
air. Buxton, like Bath, retains many traces 
of the regard paid by the Romans to good 
mineral springs; but one such monument, 
namely the wall of Roman bricks about the 
well of Anne the Saint, was destroyed in the 
reign of Anne the Queen. The water is still 
Chiefly used externally. There’s seuse in 
that. I don’t mind water myself as an 
external application, but I can’t very well 
drink it when it’s sweet, and I won’t drink 
it when its nasty. ‘This observation is 
marked private. lo! Io! In the reign of 
Heury the Eighth it was customary for sick 
people to resort to Buxton, who—not having 
the fear of Thomas Cromwell before their 
eyes—superstitiously hung, as in old times 
accustomed, their votive offerings upon the 
walls of Saint Anne’s chapel, caieciiad was 
Worse—the pour men among the votaries 
used to beg—offences which the Tudor Par- 
liament took care to interdict. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, appears to have resorted often to 
Buxton under the stern escort of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who erected that building at 
the well in which registers of cures were for 
Many years preserved amongst rows of 
crutches left by the cured. Humph! Ah! 
Well! 

Out of England we must spare a word for 
Spa, that great mineral spring of Belgium 
which is so renowned that its name has been 
given to all mineral waters. The copious 
escape there of carbonic acid gas gives a kind 
of life to the water, and aids its remedial 
efficacy. 

The spas of Germany, however, have for 
the most part become so well known in Eng- 
land that I shall say very little about them. 
From the hills of Nassau miueral waters of 
various descriptions spring ; and besides the 
Belters water, which is drunk as a luxury in 








(Conducted by 
every quarter of the globe, bright sparkling 
remedies are said to be found for almost every 
disorder. As Sir Francis Head observes, the 
consumptive or dyspeptic patient is sent to 
Ems; the worn invalid in search of tonic and 
strengthening agents to Langen Schwalbach 
(the swallow’s stream) ; if the brain requires 
calming, the nerves soothing, and the skin 
softening, he goes to Schlangenbad (the ser- 
peuts’ bath) ; and if he be rheumatic he may 
lose his aches in the hot springs of Wiesbaden, 
The effect of the iron springs of Schwalbach 
has been compared to that of a tan-pit ; and 
in the same category we find the mud-baths 
for which Franzenbad is celebrated. The 
peaty mud there used is diluted with mineral 
water, and the mixture is compared to a soft 
poultice of bread steeped inink. Nice, very! 
But no matter. Io paxan! off we go again! 
Such a remedy was known to the ancients, and 
was revived in a modified manner at the close 
of the last century, when a certain Doctor 
Graham went about recommending earth- 
baths. He was accompanied by a nymph 
whoin he styled the Goddess of Health, and 
the doctor and his goddess might be seen 
separately buried up to the neck, he with his 
powdered head and pigtail just above the 
ground, His patients, when induced to put 
themselves in this helpless situation, are said 
to have been made the objects of a refined 
cruelty, the doctor having permitted a wild 
preacher to come and worry them while 
undergoing their sentence in the earth- 
baths. Much more agreeable are those 
mud-baths at Saint Arnaud io France, in 
which the patients play at cards and receive 
visits. 

Of the bath of Langen Schwalbach no in- 
viting account can be given. The mixture is 
vest described as resembling a horse-pond, 
and being about the colour of mullagitawny 
soup. What would my patients, if ever I 
had any, have said, if [ had ducked one of 
them in a horse-pond? But Io! Io! It 
is so deeply tinged with the red oxide 
of iron that the body is invisible three 
inches below the surface. ‘The temperature 
strikes the bather as neither hot nor cold, 
but the water is felt to be of a bracing, 
strengthening nature. Its solitary virtue of 
strengthening the stomach has been declared 
to be the secret of its power in almost every 
disorder of body and mind, for every malady 
is said to be either by highways or byways 
connected with the stomach. In the time of 
the Romans, Schwalbach, then in a foreat, 
was known for the medicinal effects of its 
sulphurous and other fountains, and a small 
street sprang up adjacent to the well. 

A fact in the history of Pyrmont in West- 
phalia shows the influence of fashion upon 
spas. Three hundred years ago those cele- 
brated chalybeate waters were so renowned 
that people flocked to them from all parts. 
More than ten thousand persons are said to 
have come in a month, and a camp was 
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formed for their accommodation, as the sur- 
rounding villages could not hold them. But 
the spa bas now lost much of its once unri- 
valled fame, probably because so many other 
yaluable springs have been made known. 

Of the Pyrenean springs those of Baréges 
and Cauterets are the most powerful. ‘The 
spring of Baréges rises at a spot about sixteen 
miles from Luz, and on the left bank of the 
impetuous torrent of the Bastan, in wild and 
savage scenery. ‘The spring is four thousand 
feet above the sea, and winter avalanches 
often fall upon the site of the wooden bar- 
racks that are erected each summer down 
the one long street that forms the village. 
Its modern fame dates from the visit of 
Madame de Maintenon with the young prince 
| of Maine in sixteen hundred and seventy- 
five. La Ruillére is a celebrated spring in 
Cauterets—a district three thousand feet 
above the sea, Every year, horses affected 
by chronic bronchitis and leanness are 
brought here from Tarbes and Pau, and they 
drink with instinctive avidity, and recover, 

Nearly a thousand springs are enumerated 
in France; but the mineral waters of that 
great country are less known in England than 
the spas of Germany. The establishment at 
the German spa is generally a matter of 
men, and often a large part of a grand 

uke’s revenues is drawn from a well. In 


France, on the contrary, many medicinal 
springs are the property of a commune, and 
t 


erefore suffer under as sordid and grasping 
a spirit as if they belonged to a reformed 
municipality in England. Some improve- 
ment, however, is noticeable, and access is 
becoming more easy ; so that when the ex- 
treme value of many of the springs and the 
grandeur of the scenery in which they rise, 
as well as their advantages of climate, become 
| better known, many of the waters of France 
and Savoy will probably be as freely resorted 
| toby our countrymen, if sufficient accommo- 
dation is provided. 

The mineral waters of Central France are 
chiefly situated in the old province of Au- 
| vergne and in the Bourbonnais, which is a 
vast granitic mass pierced by secondary por- 
phyries and volcanic rocks, The tempera- 
ture of some of the springs approaches the 
boiling point. The waters of this great dis- 
trict are saline: they contain sulphates, bi- 
carbonates, chlorides, and silicates, and 
abound in carbonic acid gas. ‘The Spa of 
Vichy is unlike any other alkaline water, 
and unites rare and valuable qualities. The 
bicarbonate of soda so predominates in all the 
eight springs of Vichy that it is regarded as 
the essential element in their mode of action. 
The alkaline springs generally contain the 
carbonate of soda, sumetimes the carbonate 
of lime or of magnesia, and often other sults. 
Such springs are generally found near vol- 
canic rocks. There's physic enough; and if, 
Oreader, you are not yet satisfied with my 
Catalogue, accept one mouthful of salt as a! 
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last mineral blessing from your faithful show- 
man, Julep. 

‘The predominating element in the waters 
of the east of France is common salt, To 
this eastern division also belong the much 
frequented sprinys of Plombiéres, the most 
peaceful partof France. Thespring of Bourbon 
l’Arch-ambault, in the department of Allier, is 
the place to which Madame de Montespan re- 
treated to end her life in repentance and de- 
votion ; and here it was that on the night of 
her death a cavalier dismounted at her door, 
and, hastily entering her chamber, withdrew 
the clothes which covered her breast, and 
tore away a key that was suspended at her 
neck ; then, taking a casket from a drawer, 
without having spoken, remounted his horse 
and pursued his way to Paris. It was her 
son, the Duke of Antin; but what mystery 
the casket concealed was never known. 

Now, believe me if you please, that I have 
given you the key to the casket of Madame 
la ‘Terre ; or, Mother Earth as she is called 
vulgarly in England. 


HAUNTED. 


Comk, fill my goblet up with wine, 
My little page with dusky eyes, 
And pile those purple grapes on high, 
Till the red light upon them lies. 
Bring hither all your daintiest cates, 
And cordials, perfumed even yet : 

Wheel up the little stand of books; 
*T'is luxury makes the heart forget! 


Come when you hear the silver bell. 
Now, sparkling offspring of the viae, 
You have no griefs nor cares to tell, 
So teach me how to conquer mine ! 
My golden poet, sing some song 
To make the hours more quickly fly? 
What sayest thou? ‘* Man would be blest,— 
But love and sorrow never die!” 


Now, what a moonsick plaint is this ! 
Why, he who e’er could make them last, 
Through our poor human life, deserves 
To have his bust in opal cast ? 
They ’ve died a thousand deaths, with me, 
And each one tock a different way. 
I drink the latest one ot all,— 
The love I lost ‘‘the other day.” 


The latest, deepest one I knew, 
And only lost ‘‘ the other day.” 
So gladly won, so sadly lost, 
It took life’s sunshine quite away. 
Well, let it go! the moon remains ; 
Her light is quite enough for me, 
And better that it sometimes lulls 
This gnawing pain of memory. 


Melt in my mouth, O luscious grape ! 

O, cordials rich, and rare, and strong, 
I take you for the sage’s thought, 

I take you for the poet’e song ! 
Preach, then, a sermon! As I sip, 

Let each drop eparkle up again ! 
Alas ! alas! you kiss my lip, 

But have no skill to heal my pain | 
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Even as the jewell’d glass is raised, 
The deep dark eyes 1 held so dear 
Look into mine! There comes a voice,— 
The well-known voice I used to hear ! 
O poet! it was trath you sang: 
No luxury yet could ever buy 
One draught from Lethe’s fabled stream, 
** For love and sorrow never die !” 


THE LUCKY LEG. 


“Wuat unaccountable things people do in 
the way of marrying!” I said to four or 
five of the ladies belonging to our chapel, 
who had met at the minister’s house, to 
form a sort of supplementary Dorcas meet- 
ing; and, as there were so few of us, we 
considered it unnecessary to attend to the 
rule for appointing a reader, and forbidding 
gossip ; a rule which considerably lessened 
the interest and popularity of our meetings. 

The only single lady among us looked up 
upon hearing my remark, and dropping her 
work, as if for a Jong speech, began : 

“ What you said is very true: I do think 
the conduct of people at other times really 
sensible, during their engagements, and in 
their choice of husbands or wives, to be the 
most incomprehensible and contradictory of 
all human actions. If a woman has a decided 


prejudice, she is certain to act in direct'| 


opposition to it. Last spring I was at a 
wedding of one of my cousius—you remem- 
ber her, Mrs. Turner, she was over here two 
or three autumns ago—and, being a High 
Churchwoman, she would not so much as put 
her foot inside our chapel. She is a fine ma- 
jestic-looking girl, and has taken lessons in 
Deportment, so that it is quite imposing to 
see her enter a room, or sail down the street ; 
she used to vow she would never marry a 
little man, a draper, or a dissenter ; and now 
she has just married a very small abject-look- 
ing draper, who is such a rabid Methodist, 
that he will preach, though he has to stand 
on two bosses to raise his head sufficiently 
above the panels of the pulpit.” 

“ Marriages are quite coed our own 
management and contrivance,” said Mrs. 
Turner, musingly : “my mother’s was very ro- 
mantic. In travelling from her father’s house 
to her gran:imother’s, where she was going to 
live with the old lady, she had to stay a night in 
Hereford—it was in the time of coaches, you 
know—and her father wrote to a glover 
there, to meet her at the coach-oflice, and 
recommend her toan inn. He invited her 
to stay with his sister instead ; and she was 
so smitten with his manners and appearance, 
that she said to herself, ‘If ever I marry, I 
hope it may be to Mr. Harper.’ She went on 
the next morning to her grandmother’s, and 
lived with her fourteen years, never seeing or 
hearing anything of Mr. Harper of Hereford ; 
aud she actually refused several good offers 
during that time, At last her grandmother 
died ; and Mr. Harper being connected with 


[Conducted by 
|her family, he was invited to the funeral; 
and an acquaintance followed, which ended 
| in their marriage.” 

“T am afraid,” chimed in Mrs. Hyde, a 
|lady who was a comparative stranger to all 
| of us, “that if I confess the singular circum: 
| stances of my marriage, you will none of you 

think so well of me as I should wish you; 
| but as we are talking of extraordinary 
| matches, I am sure you will be amused at 
mine. When I was five-and-thirty, I had 
not had a single offer ; partly, I fancy, be- 
cause I had a twin sister so like me, that no 
one was sure which he was in love with, 
Well, I was one of the few women who give 
up the idea of being married after they have 
turned thirty, and I settled myself down into 
a comfortable old-maidism. One afternoon, 
I was out on some errand or other, when a 
tradesman, whom I had known all my life, 
a confirmed bachelor, over forty years of age, 
overtook me in the street. Before we reached 
the end of it, he had said, ‘ Miss Mary, I’ve 
had you in my eye a long time: do you think 
you could be happy as my wife?’ and I had 
answered, ‘ Yes, [ really think I should,’ 
‘ Well, then,’ he added, ‘let us be married 
without any fuss: and if you want lots of 
| clothes and things as women do, let them 
come out of my pocket, instead of your poor 
mother’s. And we were married in three 
weeks, though, I assure you, I had not the 
remotest notion of such a thing before that 
afternoon.” 

“T will tell you the most marvellous oceur- 
rence that ever came under my observation,” 
said our minister’s wife, who is a_ little, 
merry, talkative woman. “My husband and 
I were, next to the parties themselves, chief 
actors in it; so I know all the circumstances 
well, It was in the town where my husband 
first entered upon the ministry, and where 
we had what is called a very united people, 
which often means,” she said, shrewdly, 
“that everybody knows and deplores every- 
body else’s failings and inconsistencies, Some 
years after our call there, a young lady came 
with her mother to establish, if they could, 
a millinery business. They belonged to us, 
and before they arrived a sister of the elder 
lady called upon us, to announce their inten- 
tion, and to prepare us for the reception of 
new members. She told us quite a melan- 
choly story of losses and misfortunes ; and, 
amongst other things, that of the amputation 
of Miss Wigley’s leg. You know my husband 
|is not an unfeeling man; but he had had a 
ivery fatiguing sabbath the day before, and 
i|his spirits were in that state of reaction 
| which made him inclined to laugh at any- 

thing, and he so completely puzzled poor 
Mrs, James with allusions to Miss Kilman- 
segg and the merchant of Rotterdam, that 
the worthy old lady began seriously to re- 
capitulate their pedigree, to prove there was 
no connection between their families, unless 
‘it were on Mr, Wigley’s side. For a long 
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time we called Mary Wigley Miss Kilman- | eyes. (She was notorious for neglecting her 


segg, when talking to each other. She was| 


a pretty, sweet-looking girl, and so long as 
she sat still she looked unusually attractive ; 
but when she walked, and you saw her 
obvious limp, or heard the stump of her 
wooden leg, you no longer wondered that 


| ghe was unmarried, for she was poor as'| 


well, and very far above her present sta- 
tion. She was altogether unsuited for the 
business they had commenced, for she had 
lived in a kind of elegant seclusion until her 
father’s death ; indeed he impoverished him- 


self to surround her with recreations and} 


luxuries, to prevent her feeling her depriva- 
tion. Excepting that she had quite an artistic 
appreciation of the harmonies and contrasts 
of colours, which enabled her to arrange the 
windows and showrooms with great skill, she 
had not a single qualification for her work. 
I have noticed her face flush painfully at the 
too openly expressed pity of their customers ; 
and their whims and caprices in dress used 
to surprise and annoy her. Mrs. Wigley, how- 


ever, was a thorough, clever business woman. | 


She had been a tradesman’s daughter, and 
the fluctuations and anxieties of business 
were like a game of chance to her. 


ladies of our town; and, though my hus- 
band preached a very powerful sermon on 
dress (which I made him put off for some 
months, lest it should injure the strangers), 
it had no chance against Mrs, Wigley’s 
taste, aud the pews in our chapel looked 
like the gorgeous flower-beds in a summer 
arden. 

“Mary Wigley soon became one of my 
dearest friends ; she knew a great deal more 
than I did, and was very accomplished in 
music and painting, and it really was an in- 
congruity to think of her sitting behind a 
counter all her life. I remember her coming 
to sit with me one evening after my little 
Mary was born, when my husband had an 
appointment at a missionary meeting. I 
suppose we were in an unusually happy frame 
of mind that evening, for my husband was 
glad to see me up again, and he paid me some 
of those quiet tender attentions which we 
who are married, understand so well, and 
being few and far between, prize so highly. 
We made no stranger of Mary, and she sat 
smiling at our affectionate expressions to one 
another. But when he was gone, and I re- 
turned to the study after seeing the children 
in bed, I found her burying her face in her 


hands, and erying. Of course I insisted on| 


knowing the cause, and among other things 
she said, I distinctly remember this : 

“Tf any human influence would make me 
great or good as a woman, it would be the 


uardianship of achild of my own—a woman’s 
P y 


bature is only half developed till she is a 
mother,’ 


“What a beautiful remark, and so true,” | 


interrupted Mrs, Turner, with tears in her 


She soon | 
established herself in the good graces of the 


children.) 

“*T said it was true,’ resumed our minister's 
wife, “and I told her that all my powers of 
mind and body were doubled by it. ‘My 
husband’s love,’ I said, ‘and my children’s 
dependence make me precious to myself.’ 

“*And you ask me why I cry,’ she an- 
swered, ‘when I feel how Leoni rejoice in 
these domestic ties, and know I shall never 
have them. Life is very monotonous and 
wearisome when one has no interest in the 
future.’ ” 

“She should have had more independence 
and self-respect,” murmured our spinster 
friend. 

Without noticing her, the minister’s wife 
continued ; 

“She looked dreamily into the fire, and 
with a pretty tremulous motion shook the 
tears from her dark eyelashes. I could not 
tell her I thought she would ever be married, 
because men marry to be helped, or to be 
amused, or to have some one to be proud of ; 
and she was a cripple with po money, Even 


|my husband said a wooden leg would be a 


serious obstacle to any one falling in love. 

“The morning after this conversation, Mary 
went with her mother to Manchester to pur- 
chase goods for the spring fashions; it was 
quite a painful ordeal to Mary, for she could 
not endure traversing warehouse after ware- 
house, and ascending and descending the 
innumerable flights of stairs, with the stump 
of her wooden leg upon the bare boards every- 
where announcing her approach; it annoyed 
her to see people look round to see who was 
coming, and it really seemed as if she never 
eould reconcile herself to the duties imposed 
upon her, 

“The last day had passed, and she was 
walking wearily homewards, congratulating 
herself in having finished the business that 
brought them from their quiet country town ; 
she lingered for a minute to look at an en- 
graving which had caught her artistic eye, 
when a gentleman, standing behind her, 
placed a letter in her hand, said hurriedly, 
‘Let me beg of you to grant my request ;’ 
and, before she could recover her self-posses- 
sion, was lost in the crowd, passing and re- 
passing in the thronged street. 

“Mary hastened on her way to the lodgings 
where she expected to find her mother ; and 
briefly recounting her adventure, opened the 
letter with curiosity. It contained the fol- 
lowing lines : 


‘¢ ¢Tf the young lady who receives this note will 


| kindly send her address in the enclosed envelope, 


that which may have appeared an obstacle to her 
settling in life, may eventually prove to be an 
advantage.” 


“The astonishment of both Mrs. Wigley and 


| Mary were indescribable ; Mrs. Wigley poured 


forth a torrent of questions which Mary «was 
unable to answer; she had not seen the 
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stranger, and all she knew was, that he 
had a pleasant voice. Of course, with the 
becoming bashfulness and sense of propriety 
of a young lady, she wished the matter to be 

sed over in silent contempt ; but to this 
1er mother, who was a widow, would by no 
means consent. 

“* You do not know what it may lead to,’ 
she said: ‘ however, hoax or no hoax, I shall 
follow it up ; I hate a thing dropping through 
and hearing no more of it.’ 

“Accordingly, soon after they returned 
home, Mrs. Wigley sent her address and her 
daughter’s name in the directed envelope, 
and the next post brought a letter written 
to the mother. It was not long, and I re- 
member the substance of it. 


***Dearn Mapam,—Let me apologise for my pre- 
sumption in seeking to form your acquaintance and 
that of your dangliter, whose appearance arrested 
my attention the first moment I saw her. If she 
would honour me by a correspondence, under your 
sanction, we should learn something of each other's 
character. Do not imagine me to be trifling; I 
desire to be a sincere friend to her; and farther 
acquaintance may greatly conduce to our mutual 
happiness. Believe me to be, with the most pro- 
found respect, dear Madam, 

** © Yours very truly, 
‘** “PREDERIOK WILLIAMS,’ 


“Of course, Mrs, Wigley persisted inmaking 
Mary write; and, though it was no easy 
matter to compose a fitting answer to such a 
letter, she wrote with a charming measure | 
of good sense and reserve. Mr. Williams 
prosecuted the correspondence with great 
earnestness, and his Jetters manifested a well- 
educated and intellectual mind. 
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[Conducted by 
tion respecting Miss Wigley’s family, 
and character. My husband replie 
thing to this effect : 

“*Miss Wigley is the daughter of asurgeon, 
who left her and her mother in very reduced 
circumstances ; they have maintained them- 
selves by a respectable millinery business, 
Her education was that of a lady, and her 
character is such as to make her the chosen 
and intimate friend of my wife. So strong ig 
the interest I feel in her welfare, that I should 
carefully investigate the principles and cir- 
cumstances of any one paying his addresses 
to her. You may not be aware that the 
limp, observable in her gait, is owing to the 
total loss of a limb; this circumstance hag 
materially militated against her settlement in 
life.’ 

“The next Sunday Mary and I had scarcely 
taken our usual seats (she sat with me, as our 
pew was near the door, aud she avoided 
attracting the notice of the congregation), 
when the chapel-keeper showed a stranger 
into our pew. He was a tall military-looking 
man, with dark hair and moustache, which 
marked him of a different stamp to the usual 
frequenters of a chapel, for who can associate 
the ideas of unworluliness and moustaches ! 
A beard is more patriarchal and even Scrip- 
tural, The stranger bowed to us, and then 
composed himself into an attitude of profound 
attention. He presented himself again at the 
evening service, and my husband remarked 
to me, as we walked home: ‘ I imagine he is 
a Polish or Hungarian refugee, and to- 
morrow he will call with a petition.’ 

“ But the next morning early there came a 
note, inviting my husband to dine with Mr, 


poslttres 
some~- 





“So long as Mary was acting against her 
own inclination and judgment, she did not 
choose to mention the matter to me; but as 
her interest in her unknown correspondent 
increased, she could not conceal from me her 
frequent pre-occupation of mind, and in the 
course of a month she fully confided in me. 
My husband regarded it in a very different 
light to what we did, and he urged Mary not 
to be entangled in any affair so indefinite and 
uncertain. 

“Let me write to Mr. Williams,’ he said, 
‘and he will see you have a friend able and 
willing to protect you. I will tell him I 
shall advise you not to continue a corre- 
spondence so calculated to unsettle you.’ 

“*Do you think this stranger is trying to 
impose upon Mary ?’ I asked, when she was 
gone; and my husband was writing his 
letter. 

“*T think he may have been misled by her 
appearance, he answered. ‘In these days 
there is no judging a person’s position by 
her dress; and Mary might be a countess. 
It is an unaccountable affair altogether ; ‘ but 
this letter will effect something, for I have 
made it very strong.’ 

“Mr. Williams promptly answered my hus- 
band’s letter, and requested some informa- 


Williams at six that evening, at the principal 
hotel in our town. He threw the note to me 
with a cumical mixture of consternation and 
fun. 

“This is really getting a serious affair, he 
said, ‘I will go out and see if I can meet 
this stranger somewhere, and take my mea- 
sure of him.’ 

“T remained at home on thorns of curiosity 
and suspense till my husband returned ; he 
was already delighted with Mr. Williams's 
intelligence, information, &c., aud said #0 
much about them, that I thought they had 
forgotten Mary. 

“*By no means,’ he said, ‘I have invited 
Mr. Williams to meet her here to-morrow 
‘evening, and we must invite a few friends, 
|who are not in the secret, to take off the 
awk wardness,’ 

“With the first dawn of morning I was 
| up, and before Mary had left her bed-room, 
|I was there, announcing to her and her 
mother the actual impending interview with 
their unknown correspondent. Mary's agita- 
tion was extreme, quite hysterical in fact, 
but Mrs. Wigley most judiciously entered 
into a discussion upon her dress, and | lef 
her tolerably composed, 

' “Tt was a busy and anxious morning to us 
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all; my husband passed it with his new | 

friend, and, at the appointed hour, when I 
| had engaged to be ready to receive him, and 
| wonderful to say not before, he brought him, | 
' and introduced him to me. Nothing could 
surpass the suavity and easy politeness of his 
manner, and in a few minutes I felt as if I 
had known him all my life. I watched him 
when we heard Mary’s step in the passage, 
| and his eyes lighted up with a pleasant smile; 
| ghe looked really beautiful after the first 
| awkwardness of meeting him ; her dress was 
the most elegant and becoming her mother’s 
taste could advise, while her heirhtened 
colour, and eyes cast down till the long lashes 
rested on her glowing cheeks, sufficiently 
betrayed her agitation. The evening passed 
| pleasantly in social unconstrained conversa- 
| tion, in which the stranger took an animated 
| part, and when we separated he asked per- 
| mission to escort Mary and her mother home. 
I ran up-stairs and watched them with 
intense interest till they turned the corner of 
the street. 

“Not to lengthen my story, I will tell 
you at once that he soon proposed and 
was accepted. After having satistied my 
| husband that he was neither an impostor 
| nor a papist ; indeed, notwithstanding his 


worldly appearance, he had really very proper 


| sentiments. 

_ “Maryand Mr. Williams were very happy 
for a few lovely summer days, and then it 

became necessary for him to return to Man- 

chester ; when this necessity was forced upon 

him he came to us to beg that I would aid 

| him in persuading Mary to accompany her 


| mother and me on a visit to his house, where, | 


he said, we might find some alterations to 
| propose ; he had waited to obtain our sanc- 
tion and acceptance of his invitation before 
he had named it to Mary. My husband was | 
highly pleased with the plan, and we had| 
| little difficulty in inducing Mary to acquiesce 
| in it. 


;and some said it was Mr. 
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last, she grew calm enough to bear with 
equanimity, the sight of a charming little 
room fitted up expressly for herself. 

“ One soon accustoms one’s-self to pleasant 
things ; in a few hours the elegancies sur- 
rounding us, instead of oppressing, elevated 
our spirits. Mrs, Wigley and I enjoyed them ° 
thoroughly ; the stately housekeeper, the 
obsequious servants, the conservatories, the 
elegant equipages belonged to us, and were 
part of our pomp and state ; while Mary was 
engrossed with Mr. Williams as to be 
almost oblivious of her grandeur. I like to 
see lovers, and those two were lover-like 
enough to satisfy me. 

“We had been three or four days in 
Manchester, when Mr. Williams proposed to 
drive us to Dunham Park: Mrs. Wigley 


| cared little for rural pleasures, and preferred 


the enjoyment of the consequence about her ; 


\s0 Mary and I went alone with Mr. Williams. 


If ever mortal enjoyed perfect worldly 
happiness, it was Mrs. Wigley when she 
watched her daughter driving out in the 
carriage of the man she was going to marry. 
She re-entered the house with a full-blown 
delight. In great benignity of spirit she 
entered into conversation with the stately 
housekeeper, and naturally introduced Mr. 
Williams’s name, 

“*T do not know any Mr. Williams,’ said 


| the housekeeper. 


“*Goodness gracious !’ cried Mrs. Wigley, 
“ who then is the owner of these domains—of 
this mansion, these carriages, this grandeur ? 


| Who is the gentleman who is driving out my 


daughter and her friend ?’ 

“*That is Mr. Gordon,’ replied the house- 
keeper, ‘the servants have noticed, ma’am, 
that you all called him by another name, 
Williams, but I 
did not think so; his name is Frederic 
William Gordon, and if he is deceiving you, 


'ma’am, I think it is only just to put you on 
|your guard, 


To be sure he is the owner 


Mr. Williams preceded us by a few days, | of this property, but there is never any good 


| and then he met us at the Bank Top Station. | 
To our astonishment our humble luggage— | 


in hiding one’s proper name.’ 
“Tu this Mrs. Wigley so heartily agreed, that 





| and how humble it did look I cannot describe | she immediately wrote to my husband in 
—was consigned to the care of two livery | much perplexity and tribulation ; and, after 
| servants, while he conducted us, with great |a long deliberation, she decided upon not dis- 


| empressement to an elegant carriage which 

Was waiting in the station-yard. In silence | 
_ and astonishment we were conveyed rapidly | 
| through the thronged streets to one of the 
_ Pleasant suburbs about four miles from town, 
where we alighted at a magnilicent residence 
surrounded with pleasure-grounds and nu-| 
merous tokens of wealth, Within everything 


turbing us with the discovery till she received 
his answer. 

“We had a delightful day at Dunham, I 
do not make a bad third, and so often found 
objects of interest to engage my attention, 
that the others really grew unconscious of 
my presence. We returned late in the after- 
noon and found Mrs. Wigley moody and 


was on a fitting scale, and I who had noticed taciturn. Mr. Williams and Mary sat apart 
Mary’s increasing paleness, as she had leaned | and conversed in low tones throughout the 
back in the carriaye silent and wondering, was | evening, while 1 lounged luxuriously in an 
not surprised to see her burst into a flood of | easy-chair, and mentally reviewed the events 
tears when Mr. Williams welcomed her to! which had domiciled us amidst so much 
her future home. How he soothed her and | magnificence. 

manifested lover-like concern and attention. “The next morning Mr. Williams met us 
Of course 1 need not describe; but, at with a grave and pre-occupied air, and ad- 
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dressed Mary with a kind of tender melan-| judgment dictates; so pray take the keys 
choly ; Mrs. Wigley was constrained and and use them on my account; only do not 


rather fretful, and we others falling into} 
their mood, the breakfast was a dull and 
brief meal. Then, with the unconscious cere- 
mony that one uses when ill at ease, Mr. 
Williams invited us into the library, and open-| 
ing a drawer, took out numerous bunches | 
of keys. 

“*¢ Ladies,’ he said,‘ you have done me the 
honour of visiting me with the intention—at 
least on my part—of having such alterations 
made in my house and establishment as may 
seem desirable to you. ‘These keys will open 
every lock in the house, and you will oblige | 
me by devoting this day to making such in- 
spection as you please. There is no key you 
may not use, and no papers which you, Mary, | 
may not read ; but you will make discoveries 
that will surprise you, and perhaps influence 
you against me. I shall leave home for the day, 
togive you an opportunity foran investigation, | 
but I shall most impatiently wait your deci-| 
sion on my. return.’ 

“ He was gone before any of us could 
answer, and we were left gazing at one another 
in profound astonishment. The atmosphere 


of mystery in which we had been living was | 


thickening to a dense fog, and we were half 
afraid to grope to the light that was offered 
tous. Mary positively refused to avail her- 
self of Mr. Williams’s absence. 

“Let us do nothing,’ she said, ‘and leave 
it to him to explain himself when he comes 
home. It is so noble and honourable in him 


| Williams has 





to act so, that I could not bear to abuse his 
generosity.’ 

“ But an intense curiosity was devouring 
Mrs. Wigley and me, and human nature could 
not endure such a disappointment. 

“*Tt is your duty to yourself, my child,’ | 
said the mother, ‘to take every justifiable 
means for learning Mr. Williams’s character 


aud circumstances ; he has put the means in | 


your power, and it is unjust to your own 
common sense and to mine, not to use them.’ | 

“*My dear Mary,’ I urged, ‘you certainly 
should reflect that little more than a month 
since none of us knew this gentleman ; and 
it is evidently his wish that you shold dis- 
cover for yourself some secret, and spare 
him the pain of a verbal explanation.’ 

“*Do as you please,’ replied Mary, weep-| 
ing, ‘ but let.me at least trust to his honour 
and affection. There can be nothing to 
conecal where there is such open frank- 
ness,’ 

“*We certainly shall do nothing against 
your wish,’ said Mrs, Wigley, crossly, ‘ but 
I must say you are very foolish, Mary, and 


| morning. 
| appeared to fly before us, 





ym quite forget you have uo father to act 
or you in these affairs. It will be a very| 


long tiresome day with nothing in the world 


to do. 

mental.’ 
“*Q mother!’ Mary answered, ‘I know 

you ought to be allowed to do what your' 


You are too scrupulous, or seuti- 


ask me to join you.’ 

“Mrs. Wigley and I rose with alacrity, and 
proceeded to get the aid of the housekeeper ; 
how we tried keys and wearied over refrac. 
tory locks ; how we turned over drawers and 
long-unopened boxes which were filled with 


| dresses and articles of feminine adornment; 


how we ransacked the china-closets and plate- 
chest, and rummaged through the stores of 
linen ; how we went back to the library from 
time to time to report progress, All the 
fatigues, and labour, and excitement of that 
morning I cannot describe to you. At 


|luncheon refreshed and strengthened, my 


spirits rose to my circumstances, 

“< This is quite a Blue Beard affair, Mary; 
I remarked, to my languid friend. ‘ Mr, 
always had something of 
a suspicious and ferocious aspect. I shall 
not be surprised if we come upon @ 
closet of skeletons, or bodies of deceased 


| wives preserved in large bottles of spirits of 


wine.” 

“* Horrible, she interrupted ; ‘ you forget, 
too, that he has left us all his keys, and not 
forbidden us the use of any.’ 

“«There is something to be concealed, how- 
ever, said her mother. ‘He has paid his 
addresses to you under an assumed name, and 
that has a suspicious look.’ 

“* Are you sure of it, mother?’ exclaimed 
Mary, her face colouring with excitement. 
‘ How did you find it out ?’ 

“ Mrs. Wigley then recounted to us the dis- 
covery of the preceding day, which she had 
intended to keep secret till she heard from 
my husband; instead of the weeping and 


hysterics I expected, Mary displayed great 


energy of character. 

“* Nay then, mother,’ she cried, ‘ it is time 
for me to open my eyes ; I will work with you 
now.’ 

“So the search re-commenced with ardour, 
it was no longer in linen-chests and china- 
closets. We rifled desks and cabinets, and 
curiously constructed drawers, of their 
contents, and poured bundles upon bundles of 
letters and papers into Mary’s lap ; we found 
banking accounts and cheque-books, and 
other indications of wealth ; deeds and wills, 
and rolls of yellow parchment tied up with 
red tape; but still nothing to satisfy our 
curiosity, Our labour continued uninter 
mitting, for the evening was drawing on and 
we began to regret the wasted minutes of the 
The mystery, like an iguis fatuus, 


“ At last all seemed to have been passed 
under our scrutiny, and nothing was dis- 
covered. Then Mrs. Wigley and I left Mary 
to replace the documents strewn about the 
library, and proeeeded once again on our 


| explorations, with the housekeeper for 


pioneer, 
“In a few minutes we stood before & 
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mysterious-looking little door in Mr.Gordon’s consamed by an inextinguishable curiosity 
dressing-room ; to fathom our enigma, Behind that door lay 
“*T have never seen that open,’ said tle the mysteries that had been all day arrang- 
housekeeper ; ‘it is two years since I was ing themselves into numberless forms within 
engaged by Mr. Gordon to officiate as the our busy brains, and now to wait for Mr, 
superintendent of his household, but no oue Gordon’s return, and then perhaps to be 
bas ever passed through that door except denied an explanation, was a moral impos- 
himself. do not think you will find any sibility. Mary slowly but resolutely opened 
key for it, ladies.’ the door, and we all, even my husband, 
“ We tried every key on the bunch, butthe looked into the unlighted closet with an 
door yielded to none. I flew down stairs to intense gaze; but there was manifested no 
Mary. scene of horror or mechanism for future 
“*We have found Blue Beard’s closet,’ I purposes. In the darkness there was shaped 
cried, ‘and there is no key for it ;—come, out only two small mahogany boxes, some- 
come, we must not waste a moment.’ thing like violin-eases; here, then, lay the 
“ Every nerve I had quivered with impati-| very core and kernel of our haunting mystery 
ence while Mary slowly ascended the stairs. | —the solving of the problem on which Mary's 
How slow and sluggish all the movements future life depended. 
were. But, in time, she stood with us before) “ Nothing could have stayed usnow. Mary 
the low, narrow door, and with bands trem- rapidly detached one of the keys for me, and 
bling from eagerness, she shook it till the we knelt down to fit them into the minute 
handle rattled noisily, but yielded nothing to locks of the mahogany cases. We raised 
her grasp. , the lids simultaneously, and our eager, 
“* Here, then,’ she said, turning and facing | earnest eyes fell upon two wooden legs. 
us with a ghastly smile; ‘here isthe secret; “J scarcely know what we felt the first few 
we seek,’ | minutes. It wus not relief; for, though our 
“ At this moment we heard the loud ringing suspense was over, our astovishment was not 
of a bell, and the sound of a man’s step lessened, We had not the dignity of being 
and voice in the entrance-hall, | horror-stricken, nor the indignation of being 
“*Blue Beard is come back !’ I cried, with hoaxed : we were passively astonished. Mary 
# vague feeling of apprehension, mingled with silently relocked the cases and the closet, and 
a keen sense of the absurdity of our position.| we adjourned quietly to the library. A 
I stole quietly into the gallery, and with) spirit of deep musing had fallen upon us all. 
jealous caution peered into the lobby below. | Out of the profound abyss of contemplation, 
There stood my husband, With an exclama-| suggestion after suggestion was summoned ; 
tion of relief, I again flew down stairs and | but none could satisfy us, or explain all the 

















threw my arms around him, crying, ‘O, 1| circumstances of the case, 


am glad you are come!’ His face was 
stern aud grave, and he looked prepared for 
storms, 1 drew him into the library and 
hastily explained our position, As I spoke 
| his eye rested upon a heap of papers on 
the sofa, and instantly detected a ring con- 
taining three keys. I seized them joyfully, 
and ran up-stairs, closely followed by my 
husband, Mary was leaning against the 
locked door in the quietness of sheer exhaus- 
tion, and large tears were falling slowly from 
her eyes upon the floor. With irrepressible 
eagerness she snatched the keys from me, 
and at once fitted the largest into the lock; 
but, before she could turn it, my husband’s 
restraining hand was laid upon her arm, 

“* Mary,’ he said, ‘I advise you as your 
friend not to open this closet, but wait and 
wk Mr. Gordon for an explanation of his 
very mysterious conduct. What there may 
be to affect your future happiness we can 
none of us conjecture, but at present it is 
his secret. Let it remain so.’ 

“*It is too late to wait now,’ answered 
Mrs. Wigley impatiently, ‘they have roused 
our curivsity, and it shall be satisfied at any 
cost. I wish to know the worst.’ 

“To own the truth, 1 was heartily glad 
of the old lady’s decision, though it was op- 
posed to my husband’s judgment. I, too, was 


“We felt great excitement when the return 
of the master of the house was heard, Mary 
threw herself back into her chair, and my 
husband and Mrs. Wigley rose to meet him 
as he entered the room. Glancing keenly 
round on our attitudes of expectation, and on 
the littered room, he advanced and placed 
himself behind Mary’s chair. 

“Permit me,’ he said, ‘to give you an 
intelligible explanation of my conduct before 
you reproach me for my secrecy. My father 
made a match for me when I was very 
young with a relative who possessed much 
wealth, but who had suffered an amputation. 
She died about two years after our marriage, 
and bequeathed her property to me, on con- 
dition that if I married again it should be to 
a woman similarly afflicted. A few years 
after, I met with a lady possessing the neces- 
sary qualitication, and gifted with se much 
sweetness and amiability of temper, that I 
loved her truly. It suited me to watch over 
and protect her, and we were very happy, but 
for a few months only. Thus it happened that, 
while quite a young man, I was a widower 
for the second time. My last wife, with a 
caprice at variance with her usual character, 
had made a similar will to my first wife’s ; 
and though I would have given up their 
united fortunes had I found any one whom 
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I could love, these circumstances tended to|found savours, of delicious extracts, of 
invest a cripple with peculiar interest in my| heavenly essence! The animals’ friends, the 
eyes, and I have made it a rule to seek the| bold propagandists who plead for the dog, 
acquaintance of those I met. As my posi-|and hint at the possibility of that noble 
tion and presumed object became known, I! animal’s carrying about with him a soul, can 
was made the victim of several unworthy|never get over this stumblingblock. Your 
artifices, so that I determined to make all) noble animal, the dog, cannot cook—cannot 
future advances under an assumed name,—as/| extract juices, save, indeed, in that crude, 
I did to you, Mary. At first I was pleased | hasty fashion, by machinery of his own poor 
with the notion that you loved me for my-| jaws. Though that be a reasoning process 
self; but when I came to know your excel-| in him, his sniffing at each arm of the cross- 
lencies, your cultivated intellect, your delicate | roads, and so, by a syllogism, as it were, 
sense of honour, and your modest reserve, I lighting on the right path taken by his 
did not dare to confess I had deceived you, master ; still the famous dog Millennium will 
until I had called to my aid the adventitious have to come round before he reach that 
influences of position and fortune, and by | mystical process which will prompt him to 
them won over your friends to my side. Yet/| grilling of his bone, or to extracting its 
when you were here, I had not courage to' mysterious juices in the shape of soup. 

tell you personally, and I suffered you tc find, That other noble animal—need we say the 
it out for yourself,’ | horse—must needs starve and die, if he have 





“*Sir,’ interrupted Mary, rising, ‘I am| 


ashamed to say that I have been guilty of 
contemptible curiosity this day ; but I have 
not read your papers. Forgive me; this is 
the last time I shall ever doubt you.’ 

“*But what caused your very belligerent 
aspect 7’ said Mr. Gordon to my husband, 


after he and Mary had quite settled the) 


question of forgiveness. ‘1 thought you and 
Mrs. Wigley were both going to attack me ; 
and if you did not know I had been twice a 
widower, what occasioned your solemn man- 
ner of reception ?’ 

“The two wooden legs!’ I replied. 


“Tn four mouths after their first meeting, we | 
had the grandest weduing that was ever seen | 


in our chapel; which was registered for the 
celebration of marriages. Mary and Mr. 
Gordon left the town in great glory. 

“Since then we have often visited them ; 
and my own little Mary is now being edu- 
cated with their children. 

“T believe the two wooden legs still remain 
in the dark little closet; but there is no 
apparent probability of a third defunct limb 
at present.” 

“We ought to be more patient under 
deprivations,” added our miuister’s wife ; 
“for who knows all the advantages of dis- 
advantages ?” 


THE REAL COOK’S ORACLE. 


to wait for the inspiration of grilled oats, or 
hay soufflet. So long, then, as this agreeable 
| disqualification exists, men walk abroad 
| securely, and have no fears from the develop- 
ment of those powers of reason in his fellow 
animals. He shall stand for ever on that 
|*vantage ground of cooking: the rest shall 
not travel out of raw diet and unconverted 
juices. 

Though comforting to think there exists 
| this broad line of demarcation, never to be 
| overleaped, still must it be borne in mind 
that there are qualities and degrees even 
among faggots. Man is, beyond dispute, a 
cooking animal ; no one shall take from him 
this crown: but there is one sort of cooking 
animal, and there is another. There are 
‘nations who may be written down, all cook- 
ing animals; and there are nations quite 
|imbeciles and helpless as children in this 
|all-important matter. Infants yet in their 
mother’s arms have been known to lisp with 
indistinct sounds respecting Vol-au-vents and 
|Salmis, and have closed their little fingers 
affectionately on a ladle, in preference to the 
most popular toy! Heroes, great afterwards 
|in kitchen campaigns, and giants of the 
range, have before now leaped in their 
mother’s arms with curious prescience of 
the strange destiny before them. But there 
have been those countries where ages have 
rolled past, one after the other, in culinary 
darkness, without so much as a single ray to 


| 








Wuicuever of those compact pocket defi-|illumine the obscurity. France and Italy 
nitions that ingenious spirits have hunted up| have in their Fasti many proud names, illus- 
regarding the special characteristics of man, be! trious in this peculiar walk : while England, 
the right one ; whether he bea talking animal, | alas! must needs hang her head for shame, 
or a two-legged animal; a clubable or a) having no children who have fought in this 
dancing animal ; however else socially distin-| good fight, and handed down their deeds toa 
guished from that meaner company whom we | grateful posterity. Those favoured countries 
must perforce hail as fellow creatures ; there | have indeed raised many mortals to the 
can be no question but that he has one proud | skies: our own has, unhappily, brought not 
characteristic, which at once sets them far} the smallest angel down! 
below him. He isa cooking animal. He is| Let Britannia find a feeble gratification in 
@ roasting, boiling, stewing, frying, sauce-| ruling the waves: what far greater glori- 
extracting, gravy-making animal. He knows’ fication finds Gallia in ruling the roast? 
the philosophy of exquisite juices, of pro-| Britons,in a curious spirit of self-assertion, 
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may protest they never, never shall be! mon book, known as The Mysteries of the 
slaves ; but, for all that, shall suffer frightful French Cuisine, well worthy of being con- 
slaveship horrors for ever and aye, through sulted by the curious, It were indeed time 
indigestion and unskilfully treated viands. | that culinary scripture should be disseminated 
Poor consolation, this! while those favoured! among the people: and that some one well 
nations, with no charter-song to shout lustily,| persuaded of the dignity of the science, should 
have their great captains and marshals, their | treat it from professional chair—as indeed our 
Can-uing men (as Mr, Carlyle has it), girt) dearneighbours have the happy knack of deal- 
about with Spit falchion, and waving high| ing with every avocation. The person who in- 
the grand oriflamme Ladle! But for zealous} structs in the drum, calls himself, with much 
missionaries, who have gone forth into far | justice, Professor of that instrument, gentle- 
countries, preaching the gospel, the light of| men of the kitchen in our country have an air 
the faith would never have come to England.| of awkward distrust in themselves and their 
Those simple monks of the first order of Saint} calling; a feeling of shame for this pro- 
Apicius, went out, preaching, into strange| fession and its implements, which may very 
lands, demolishing monstrously roasted idols;| naturally excite the same emotion in others 
casting down frightful, ill-done Juggernauts ;| about them. Respect yourselves (says the 
calling on all to come and believe. Some|saw), and others will respect you. At 
were tortured, some done to death, by the| Florence, there is a famous Academy of 
old Bonzes ; but in the end, the faith was} Cooks, which gives degrees and certificates 
—- It was France that sent us these/of merit, In France, at the date of the 
oly men,—now, it is to be hoped, in glory,| Revolution, the hair-dressing interest had an 
and worshipped in the calendar by the names} academy of its own, whose members, like 
of Saint Alexis and Saint Charles, another famous body, reached to the mystic 
Even Doctor Goldsmith, who speaks dis-| number of forty. This is a noble and inde- 
paragingly through his mandarin’s mouth, of pendent footing to place things on. But of 
the great French cooking creed, still cannot| England, very justly have foreign professors 
disguise a secret wonder at the surpassing| made the stinging remark, “‘One hundred 
miracles which, even in those early ages, had| religions, and but one sauce!” Mon Dieu! 
come under his notice. Says Lien Chi} Yes! "Tis but too true! 
Altangi, writing those diverting letters to} Monsieur Gogué is an artist, and is proud 
Fum Hoam, living in China: “I fancy the| of his art. He writes of his profession with 
French would make the best cooks in the! an amiable pride and fondness ; with a cer- 
world, if they had but meat: as it is, they| tain stateliness and grandeur of style that 
can dress you out five different dishes from «| must impress all readers. The very first line 
nettle-top, seven from a dock-leaf, and twice|in his Koran is an aphorism. “The true 
as many from a frog’s haunches ; these eat! secret (or rather tact) in all things, is the art 
prettily enough when one’ is a little used to| of doing much with little. In cookery there 
them, are easy of digestion, and seldom| are two sorts of excess to be avoided. Over- 
overload the stomach with crudities. They| grown cookery, with its recherché processes 
seldom dine,” continues the Doctor, very|and its prodigality beyond all bounds, has 
wickedly, “under seven hot dishes; it is} only to do with princes and grand seigneurs, 
true, indeed, with all this magnificence, they| It swallows up in a soup a la Lucullus the 
seldom spread a cloth before the guests ;/ substance of three excellent dinners ; and for 
but in that I cannot be angry with them,|the manufacturer of a dozen poached eggs, 
since those who have got no linen on their} flavoured with goose, wastes twelve entire 
backs, may very weil be excused for wanting| roast geese! On the other hand, the dwarfed 
iton their tables.” The Doctor could hit hard, economy of the smaller cookery, which has to 
in that sly way of his; but his testimony,| do with flour only and the commonest sorts of 
though scarcely friendly, is valuable, as illus-| spices ; it makes a paste of all things, or else 
trating the high reverence and admiration| poisons outright. Our work shall steer clear 
with which the powers of the great French| of both extremes.” After which sarcastic 
heroes were regarded by their neighbours.| introduction, our philosophic artist proceeds 
Those illustrious saints are no longer left to| with his precepts and rules ; first descanting 
us. We have but the long roll of their| largely on matters which are of necessity 
names, It was only the other day, that the| even before a fire shall have been kindled, or 
last of them was taken from amongst us;| the snowy cap and apron donned, There is 
but as he was wafted aloft in his flying car,| a feeling tone, an earnestness in this advice, 
there fell from about his waist that snowy| which must find its way into every rightly 
and venerated apron, which lighted upon the} ordered bosom. He would have every 
shoulders of an earnest disciple lvoking| kitchen, he says, such a model of “ engaging 
fondly after his departing master. The name} purity as to win the mistress to enter with 
of this disciple was Gogué—a not unworthy}as much delight as into her own drawing- 
recipient. For it was no other than that| room.” ‘True it is, that such visits are not 
Gogué who was “erst Kitchen-chief to| much fancied by “ Messieurs les cuisiniers 
Count Ducayla, to Lord Melville,” &., but| et Mesdames les cuisiniéres,” for it natu- 
Who has, besides, given us a Koran, or Mor-| rally “ throws a restraint” upon their mutual 
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| 





relations ; the reason of which, however, is but 
too often that our artists do not keep the 
“little domain ” intrusted with all the pains 
and attention, on the score of the virtue that 
comes next to godliness, that could be desired, 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


{Conducted by 
Utterly abashed, confised, and overwhelmed 
at such a reception, the young man flew to 
me and told his tale. I went straight to the 
mattre d’hdtel, saying how astonished I wag 
that any one should thus comport themselves 


Were it otherwise, many fatal misunder-| towards a distinguished artist, who, besides, 
standings might be avoided. As for instance, | had presented himself in becoming costume ; 
that of the artist who had been but a short that is to say, in black suit, new hat, and 
time lending his services to an opulent house.| varnished boots. The maitre d’hdtel owned 
One day the mistress chanced to direct her| that the youth was so far irreproachable; 
steps in the direction of those under-ground | but the fact was my lady always looked to the 
regions, known as the kitchen. The chief} hands rather than to the feet, and those 
addressed her in a tone which scareely dis-| unhappily were far from proper.” A terrible 
euised his anger. “ Madame,” he said, sar-| warning this short history; which those 
castically, “whoever comes here, exposes} whom it may concern may take home to 
herself to the risk of stain!” “Sir!” an-| themselves. 
swered the outraged lady, “ you are either a| Long hair in a chief, carries with it grave 
fool oranimpertinent.” “ Perhaps both.” “I)| inconveniences, Moustachios may pass, if he 
could pass over the first, but the other,| makes a point of it ; but he should not, Mon- 
never!” The ill-fated chief reeeived his! sieur Gogué wisely adds, turn himself into the 
dismissal on the instant, and was thrown! likeness of a bearded sapper. Smoking can- 
upon the world an outcast, all for that | not be tolerated. “What could be expected 
unlucky speech ; which, in its turn, must be| from that man whose palate, vitiated by 
set down to the morbid feeling consequent | tobacco, is to pass judgment on the seasoning 
upon a great mind's being surprised in a| ofa sauce, or the correct savour of meat!” 
small dereliction. | Cooks of the other sex do not usually sin in 
On the other hand, those intellects who! this respect; cannot, fortunately, in that 
are truly given to their art, will court rather | other of the beard and moustaches. “But 
than shun such visits. Their faces will kindle | we have unhappily in the profession ladies 
with an honest joy, where the lady of the | whose fingers are never out of the snuff-box ; 
house takes what is known as the rolling-pin| et mon Dieu! what a snuff-box! An artiste 
in her delicate hand, and prepares to construct | who is once become the slave of this degrading 
a tart. Why blame such a weakness! We_/ habit, will she ever have the power ot resist- 
have all had it, Monsieur Gogué adds, even in| ing a pinch, though she were at the most 
tender years. “Observe the little girls! There | interesting moment of a choiee dish—though 
is no toy so dear to them as their little snowy | she were at the turning point of a fricassée of 
service of wood, and that diminutive cooking | fowl, or a shape of cream. She must satisfy 
battery of shining metal. What joy for them | that imperious craving of her nostril before 
eomparable to that of cutting up an apple into | everything ! but ’tis ruin to the fowl, ruin to 
small slices, which, being placed with sym-|the cream!” Such terrible warning should 
metry on the miniature pan, shall bear the not go unheeded. 
name of fried soles; or to watch over their! A man of genius, who has walked through 
little pot-au-feu, as it simmers gently with a cooking life with his eyes open may have 
ben-bon inside, which by a happy fiction | words of wisdom to drop anent matters that 
becomes a joint of beef!” Ingenious and | seem, strictly speaking, scarcely within his 
poetic illustration ! most playful cook ! province. In ‘that campaign under the 
Would you know the secret of learning! Minister of Marine, Lord Melville, in front 
whether the artist who presents himself for of the batteries (de cuisine) of Ducayla, he 
engagement have cleanly ways in his mani-; must have gleaned many curious things 
pulation, turn your eyes upon his bands, bearing on the esthetics of his calling. 
upon his nails specially ; these are the indices | There is high art in the kitehen ; and there 
of his purity. “This brings;to my mind,” | may be in those humble regions inglorious 
continues Monsieur Gogué, “a little adventure | Ruskins ready with their Seven Lamps and 
which occurred when I was in London, filling | even pre-Carémite theory. Who shall tell? 
the office of chief to my Lord Melville, then | Our chief is perhaps greater in the parlour 
Minister of Marine. A friend came to me|than in his own domain. It is expected, he 





to recommend a young man of excellent | thinks, that he should give a word of advice 


qualifications in his profession, and who was 
but newly arrived in London. Some days 
after, I was happy enough to make known to 


as to the decoration avd arrangement of 
these chambers. A most difficult task, as it 
must be conceded. Every one settles such 


him an employ then vacant, with a noble| matters according to his taste, or perhaps 
lord at court; and I spoke of him to the|his means. To ‘begin with: not a single 
mattre d’hdtel, an intimate friend of my own, | picture on the walls—not so much as an 
and who at once introduces him to my lady. | engraving. For what reason? Surely —— 
Observe what followed. She merely threw |“ Because,” breaks in Monsieur Gogué, with 
one rapid glance over the person of the young much heat, “because guests are not to be 
man, aud dismissed him without a word.! disturbed from the one principal object ‘for 
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| itis conceded on all sides, must be of a spot- 
| less character, still must we avoid that other 
| extreme—* Take care that it be not like a 
_ species of pasteboard, very inconvenient in 
} the handling, and by no means acceptable to} 
| the mouth of the guest.” 


| lay the fork upon the left, the knife upon the 
| right of the plate, such rudimentary elements 
| being implanted by nature in the breast of 








Charles Diekens,) 


which they are brought together. They do| 


pot sit there, sir, to admire paintings or 


objects of art exquisitely carved, but to dine | 


” 


as well as possible, and converse sociably. 
Who shall gainsay Monsieur Gogué in this 
matter? Or, indeed, in that other hint con- 
cerning the carpet? It should be thick and 
very soft, for the double debt “of imparting 
a grateful warmth” (une douce chaleur) 
“to the feet ot the guests, as well as to 
deaden the sound of the movements of the 
gervants.” 

In the matter of table linen—that article, 


It is a little super- 
fluous on the part of our chief to direct us to| 


every dining mortal. The napkin should be | 
arranged “with taste, but without assump- 
tion.” By which hint he would have us 
avoid those strange eccentricities which a 
fantastic waiting mind sometimes evolves 
out of a simple piece of damask. 

Not content with establishing himself in 
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cry when sitting down to his game, ‘I 
always love to hear children ery,’ he re- 
marked. ‘Why?’ ask those about him. 
‘Because,’ says the witty man, ‘ they are sent 
to bed then.’” Monsieur Gogué would not 
be so harsh. “I would not send my children 
to bed,” he goes on, “the moment my guests 
sit down, but would banish them to a remote 
chamber. Besides, they over-eat themselves 
before company, and are very restive in dis- 
position, but too often kicking their neigh- 
bours’ limbs.” 

On the head of servants there is very 
much to be said. The exact number who 
should wait at a feast is another of those 
moot points which sg embarrass cookery as 
a science, It quite depends on the character 
of your matériel. Monsieur Gogué has known 
of two intelligent, active spirits, with willing 
mind, ever-roving eyes, and unwearied limbs, 
proving equal to a dozen of the common pat- 
tern. But how rarely in this vale of tears 
do such treasures cross our path! But, en 
thése générale, as our chief puts it, one for 
every tive guests is about the proper allow- 
ance. “We would have,” Monsieur Gogué 
writes, warming with his subject, “on the 
day of a grand dinner each domestic calm 
and cool as a soldier on the eve of a battle; 
he should carry out quietly and collectedly 





the dining-room, Monsieur Gogué goes up 
grand staircase into my lady’s boudoir, where 
she is writing her notes, and has a word to 
say as to the character and quality of the 
guests to be bidden, their number, and pro- 
fessions. ‘The question of number has been 
battled over and over again. Monsieur 
Gogué, looking at it froma French point of 
view, says the question has lain between 
three and nine—not less than three, or more 
than nine. Unblushing Gogué! Little recks 
he of your true Briton’s twenty-two, of his 
eighteen and his twenty covers! These 


/ numbers of nine and three have a relation to 


the Muses and Graces. “ But,” continues he, 
drolly enough, “leave alone the Graces and 
the Muses, who have nothing in the world to 
do with dining, and let us be guided by 
common sense. As to that fatal number 
thirteen, we are far from taking it under our'| 
protection ; nay, are rather of the opinion of | 
the gentleman who would be to sit down 
thirteen every day, provided the dinner 
Was good.” ‘Ihe fact is, that mysterious 
tumber comes awkwardly for the arrange- 
went of the guests, and on that account 
thould be eschewed, to say nothing of this 
further reason, “why gratuitously render 
uncomfortable very worthy people, inoffen- 
sive creatures, who ask nothing more than to 
dine well, to dine quietly, aud without a 
tare?” Why, indeed? Then never have | 
thirteen ! 


such orders as he shall have received, and do 
everything at its proper time. We would 
not have him abstracted, mooning it in the 
air when his eyes should be on the table— 
listening to the conversation of a guest when 
he should be offering him bread.” Admirable 
counsel! So spoke Doctor Goldsmith, some 
eighty years since, through the mouth of Mr. 
Hardcastle, whom Monsieur Gogué, we may 
swear, has never known. “ You must not 
be so talkative, Diggory,” he tells his fol- 
lowing, in that richly humorous and immortal 
Rehearsal Scene, “ you must be all attention 
to the guests ; you must hear us talk and not 
think of talking ; you must see us drink and 
not think of drinking; you must see us eat 
and not think of eating.... Then, if I happen 
to tell a good story at table, you must not all 
burst out a-laughing, as if you made part of 
the company.” Which brings on, as every 
humour-loving reader knows, that plea of 


| Diggory in favour of the story concerning 


Ould Grouse in the Gun-room, the signiti- 
cance of which name—whether it attach to 
man or animal, or whether dear Goldy, whom 
we all so love (and who shall shortly be 
standing in the open thoroughfare of the 
Irish metropolis, wrought out in breathing 
bronze, not in absurd poetieal masquerade, 
but in his own bloom-coloured coat, the 
fashion of his time)—whether he had in his 
mind’s eye a name much given to Irish 


| sporting-dogs ; these are questions with which 


“Should children be allowed in?” our| we have no concern, and which have cer- 
thief asks gravely. “A question,” he says,| tainly small relation to the great cooking 


| “answered almost as soon as put. A certain! science. 
} Witty man, fond of whist, once heard a child 


On the score of wines we must carefull 
y 
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see that the champagne is uncorked in a 
distant apartment. “The peculiar noise,” 
says our chief, “consequent upon the opera- 
tion, aud the innocent gaiety that attends it, 
may oly be tolerated at a family-dinner or 
among friends,’ He feels strongly on the 
head of what is known as the Rincebouche, 
noticing the ridiculous extreme to which the 
practice has been pushed. Some hosts have 
actually towels and hot water laid ready in 
an adjoining chamber, to which they will 
conduct their guests like schcolboys going 
in the morning to their lavabo. We may 
admire the cleanly mind which so regards 
the niceties of the toilet, but stijl the British 
mind will shrink from being so marshalled 
post-prandially and led out to purification. 
On the now favourite fashion of dining, on 
the Russian model, Monsieur Gogué has a word 
to say. ‘There can be no doubt but that the 
old system of Jaying on all the dishes toge- 
ther, “though it has something grand and 
noble, and causes an agreeable surprise, 
ravishing the eyes before satisfying the taste,” 
still has this serious drawback ; they get a 
little cold before they can be served, and thus 
are sure to lose “some of their most precious 
qualities.” To say nothing of the atmosphere 
which the combined savours of so many 
dishes is sure to generate. On the other 
hand, the Muscovite practice ensures the 
service taking piace with extraordinary 
rapidity, and the viands being eaten at the 
wrecise instant they ought to be. It has that 
lucontestable recommendation. It has also 
this economical advantage, have you twelve or 
twenty guests, all that is to be done, is to 
reinforce each plate as required, there being 
no. necessity for extra dishes. But what is 
erfect in this world! Monsieur Gogué darkly 
ints that, under this Russian cloak, prepa- 
rations that have visited the table on a pre- 
vious occasion, may be introduced without 
danger of discovery, by which unworthy 
subterfuge, for instance, a salmon that yes- 


terday evening adorned the foot of the table, | 


muy to-day be foisted on the unsuspecting 


guest, in flimsy disguise of a side-dish! ‘To! 


sum up all, the Russian plan seems to coun- 
tenance good cheer ; but the old French plan 
is the more noble, more elegant, and splendid 
of the two! 

What has our chief to remark on the sub- 
ject of beef — that living principle of all 
cookery—as a defunct master of the science 
calls it. This living principle, Monsieur 
Gogué tells, is called, by Sir Walter Scott, in 
his own diverting way, le Baron de Boeuf,. 
Funny fellow that Valtaire,—so droll with 
his barons of beef! As to game,the practice of 
presenting your guests with birds out of the 
proper season sanctioned by the law, he looks 
upon as a grave indiscretion. “ We have 
always spoken out loudly against proud and 
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contraband dealings. The respect due to the 
laws of our country, and its institution, should 
never be sacrificed to the vain-glory of havi 
on one’s table a pheasant piqué, or a 
partridges bardes, during the season when 
these delicious birds should be reverenced 
and respected,” For that guest, whose at- 
tention may not be drawn away from the one 
end and aim before him by distracting paintings 
or engravings, it must surely be hurtful to 
have outspeaking, tangible evidence of hig 
country’s laws being outraged, staring him in 
the face. It were enough totally to dis. 
arrange that great gastronomic machinery, 
so delicate, so important, and so liable to be 
thrown out of gear. Anything abnormal— 
anything frappant, should be avoided. | §o, 
too, with carving. Every well-ordered mind 
will strive to perfect itself in this healthful 
branch of human economy. “What more 
irritating sight than to see a rare and sym- 
metrical piece manipulated tediously and 
clumsily by some awkward hand, losing its 
exquisite harmony and outline, and becoming 
a heap of slices or shreds, rather torn off 
than carved, Brillat Savarin, one of 
those immortal lights long since passed away, 
has it in a well-known aphorism, that On 
devient Cuisinier, mais on nait rotisseur, 
which would seem to apply with equal appro- 
priateness to that all-important science of 
carving, Some dull spirits are there, whose 
heavy hands will not accommodate te 
dextrous wielding of the knife. Others, with 
that marvellous instinct of genius, will in- 
stantly appreciate strange and unknown 
birds, Skilfully, and with unerring certainty, 
adapting the instrument to the peculiar con- 
formation of the creature.” 

The great Corsican captain and gigantie 
carver of kingdoms, was never so great as in 
unforeseen emergency. He was, perhaps, more 
opportune—more brilliant in his stroke, than 
when all things had been foreseen and 
calculated. Which lesson let our halting dis- 
figurers of harmonious joints take home to 
| themselves, 

Seriously, this book of Monsieur Gogué 
is pleasant reading even for unprofessional 
|people. It is flavoured with that piquant, 

epigrammatic sauce, which someway seasons 
|the style of most Frenchmen that have any- 
ithing to tell upon pxper. 
\liarly that art of adorning what they touch, 
| —garnishing light things lightly, and carry- 
ing off the bulk and disproportion of 
heavier articles. They can Sauter nearly 
anything, and not only in the kitchen. 

| Asa model of scientific and logical ar- 
rangement (matters also peculiarly French) 
ithis book is to be commended, and does 
\infinite credit to a person of Monsieur 
| Gogué’s station and opportunities, He is 4 
true artist, 
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